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EDITORIAL 


Adam Smith, one of the first economists to examine the implications of 
defence expenditures, wrote in 1776: 'The first duty of the state, that of 
protecting the society from the violence and invasion of other independent 
societies, can be performed only by means of a military force. But the ex- 
pense, both of preparing this military force in time of peace and of employing 
it in times of war, is very different in the different states of society, in the dif- 
ferent periods of improvement". 

Even today the government's first and foremost responsibility is to main- 
tain the territorial integrity and sovereignty of the country and be prepared to 
counter any threat to it. This can only be done by training and maintaining a 
well-equipped Army, Navy and Air Force. However, this business is becom- 
ing frightfully expensive as the cost of modern, state-of-the-art, defence 
equipment has escalated beyond all reasonable limits. The cost of a fighter 
plane of World War II vintage was Rs. three lakhs but now it costs Rs. thirty 
crores, with almost 50 percent of this cost due to avionics. The same escala- 
tion in cost applies to tanks, guns and ships. 

One way out of this .economic logjam is to export our major defence 
equipment so that the industry gets the benefits of economy of scale and the 
cost per unit comes down. For this to become a practical proposition, 
however, our industry has to achieve quality-cum-cost values which would be 
competitive in international arms market. No one is going to buy from us if 
they can get better weapon systems at lower cost and more promptly 
delivered from other sources. 

But the country has to make a determined effort to export defence 
equipment. We have the know-how; the scientists, designers and engineers in 
plenty, and we also have the infra-structure, the laboratories, the factories 
and the rest. Other hurdles that are there must be removed. The state of the 
aviation industry needs a close look to find out why after more than 40 years 
of independence we are planning to import jet trainer aircraft for the Indian 
Air Force. 

A clear lesson from the rising defence expenditure (from Rs. 168 crores 
in 1950-51 to Rs. 13,200 crores in 1987-88) is that without indigenous produc- 
tion of major weapon systems for our own use and for export (for defensive 
purposes only - no weapons need be sold to countries at war) our defence ex- 
penditure will continue to rise alarmingly, resulting in a progressively worsen- 
ing budget and trade deficit year after year, near-checkmating a balanced 
economic growth and a pre-planned national development. 


.V 


LEIUTENANT GENERAL S.F. RODRIGUES, PVSM, VSM, ADC 
VICE CHIEF OF THE ARMY STAFF 
AND PRESIDENT OF THE USI COUNCIL 


G entlemen, I welcome you to the USI Council meeting for 1988. I also 
wish to take this opportunity of extending our welcome to the new 
members, who have joined the Council since our last meeting. 

The year 1988 has been very satisfactory for the USI, as considerable 
progress has been achieved in most spheres of activity The enrolment of new 
members, especially of life members, has been very heartening. The Journal 
is being published regularly on schedule and a marked improvement ms 
been achieved both in its get up and the quality of its articles. Lectures a e 
being organised almost every month and the number of members using 
library, for research purposes, has increased. Our finances conlmue to show » 
satisfactory improvement inspite of the increased expenditure on the St. f 
library and other activities. The only unhappy position continues to rtn ^ m 
the new USI building project. But here too I am happy to report that the al- 
lotment of a new site is at present in its final stages with the Government. 

MEMBERSHIP 

You will recall that at our last meeting, members had expressed grave 
concern over the very poor state of enrolment of new members, especia y 
life members. It was noticed that most of the new members were those 
joined the various correspondence courses and they discontinued their mem- 
bership soon after completing their courses. It had then been resolved that 
efforts"should be made to enrol new life members. Gen Harbaksh Smgh had 
suggested that a scheme be worked out to offer a rebate on tuition lees o 
those who join as life-members. Based on this suggestion the Executive Com- 
mittee introduced a scheme of giving a 10% rebate on the tuition tees of our 
courses to life members. 

This scheme alongwith the efforts made by the USI staff have produced 
excellent results. This year until 1 Dec 88 we have had 012 life members and 
another 130 ordinary members have converted their membership to become 
life members. This figure exceeds the total enrolment of life members over 
the past ten years. To maintain this trend 1 request each of our Council mem- 
bers to try and enrol at least 10 life members in 1989. 
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Finances 

The audited income and expenditure accounts alpng with the audit 
report are with you and I hope you have had time to examine them. In the 
audit report you will have noticed there are no major irregularities and 
suitable replies have been given to all the objections raised. Action to rectify 
the faults has been initiated. 


The income and expenditure position of the Institution over the last 
three years was - 


Year 

Income (Rs) 

Expenditure (Rs) 

. Surplus (Rs) 

1985 

5,42,079.44 

2,48,062.46 

2,94,016.98 

1986 

7,37,357.17 

3,14,910.40 

4,22,446.77 

1987 

7,07,574.91 

3,04,344.59 

4,03,230.32 

1988 

(Probable) 

9,80,000.00 

5,29,409.00 

4,50,591.00 


As in previous years, a certain portion of the interest received on invest- 
ments has been transferred to various funds and has not been reflected in the 
income. A sum of Rs. 5,73,098,19 as against Rs. 5,04,035.58 in 1986, has been 
apportioned to Revision Courses Fund (Rs. 1,85,028.15), Building Fund (Rs. 
2,43,898.26), Education and Training Fund (Rs. 87,927.88) and Library Fund 
(Rs. 56,243.90). Therefore the total surplus for 1987 is Rs. 9,76,328.51 as 
against Rs. 9,26,482.35 for 1986. 

As on date the investment position of the Institution is - 

(a) US1 Corpus Fund 

(i) Public Sector Rs. 75,04,000.00 

(ii) Nationalised Banks Nil 

(b) Grant for Building 

Public Sector Undertaking 1,79,20,000.00 

I said last year that we needed to take note of the fact that the expendi- 
ture on running the Institution and its activities are much beyond what we 
receive annually from membership subscriptions. Today we are supplying 
each member every year four copies of the Journal costing Rs. 36/- for the 
30/- we receive as annual subscriptions. This you will agree, cannot continue. 
We have, therefore, included on the agenda a point for increasing the sub- 
scriptions for all types of membership. 
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This year all issues of the Journal have been despatched regularly on 
scheduled dates. There have been no delays. Its printing and get up have 
been considerably improved but at an increased cost. Due to the increased 
honorarium paid for articles there has been a marked improvement in their 
quality and there is no dearth of material sent for publication. We shall dis- 
cuss this in greater detail as it has been included as a point on the Agenda. 

Correspondence Courses 

Due to the good work done by Lt Col Prem Dhawan and the staff on the 
courses side, candidates who had taken our correspondence courses achieved 
very good results. In 1988 the results of our Army candidates for the Defence 
Services Staff College Entrance Examination were - 

(a) Competitive vacancies - 15 out of 20 (75%) 

(b) Overall vacancies - 122 out of 235 (51.95%) 

Because of these good results, the number of officers enrolling for our 
courses has shown a marked increase. The figures for enrolment in various 
courses are - 



1986 

1987 

1988 

(a) DSSC (Army) 

621 

417 

657 

(b) Promotion Part D 

325 

328 

527 

(c) Promotion Part B 

219 

154 

247 

(d) TSC 

81 

49 

91 

(e) DSSC (Air Wing) 

30 

66 

68 


Till now we have been running courses for Army and Air Force Officers. 
This year Naval HQ have asked the USI to run a similar preparatory cor- 
respondence course for Naval promotion/DSSC Entrance Examination. This 
course will cover only one subject which is at present common to naval of- 
ficers of all branches. This course syllabus has been approved by Naval HQ 
and detailed instructions for the course have been sent to Naval HQ who 
have disseminated the information to all Naval Commands. 

USI Building Project 

Unfortunately permission for construction on our land near Dhaula 
Kuan on the South Ridge was not forthcoming. We are in the final stages of 
getting an alternative piece of land on Rao Tula Ram Marg, opposite the Sig- 
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nals Enclave. This point has been placed on the agenda and we will discuss it 
in greater detail later. 

ACTIVITIES OFTHE USI IN 1988 

National Security Lecture. Two such lectures have been held this year. 
The first was the 1987 lecture. A lecture on Science and National Security 
was delivered by Dr Raja Ramanna on 26 March 1988. The second lecture on 
"India, Pakistan and the USA" was delivered by Shri S Nihai Singh on 16 Nov 
88. On both these occasions the functions were presided over by Shri K C 
Pant, the Hon’ble Raksha Mantri. We will now have to suggest a panel of 
names for the speakers for the 1989 National Security Lecture. 

Lectures. Lectures by various eminent scholars were organised by the 
USI almost every month. These lectures are being published in the USI Jour- 
nal - 

(a) 25 Jan 88 - Mr Carlyle Thayer from Australia on "Australia’s Percep- 
tion of South East Asian Security". 

(b) 20 Apr 88 - Prof G P Deshpande of JNU on 'The World and China, 
Some Recent Perspectives". 

(c) 19 May 88 - Prof AHH Abidi, of JNU on "Recent Developments in 
the Gulf'. 

(d) 4 Aug 88 - Dr Jack Kangas of USA on "The Status and Future of 
SDI". 

(e) 29 Sep 88 - Prof Kalim Bahadur of JNU on "Pakistan after Zia”. 

(f) 4 Oct 88 - Prof Paul Leventhal, from USA on "Nuclear Terrorism". 

Gold Medal Essay . The subjects for the 1988 Gold Medal Essay Com- 
petition have been selected by the Executive Committee. Wide publicity is 
being given to this Essay Competition through our Journal and through the 
three Service Headquarters. The enhanced cash prizes sanctioned by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, are also being given wide publicity. 

Library. This year there has been a large increase in the number of mem- 
bers using the library to do research work. To improve the facilities provided 
at the Library, the USI had requested all Army, Naval and Air Force Com- 
mands for the grant of funds. The Army Commands have provided Rs. 1.20 
lakhs while the Naval Commands and Naval HQ have provided a grant of 
Rs. 58,000/- against the Rs. 50,000/- requested. So far only the Air Force 
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CONCLUSION 

As you will all agree, by aud large, 1988 has been a ^ 
for the USI It has been able to enrol a record number of new life members. 
J oarrespondence courses have increased in popular^ as .s show by .he 

desnatched on time There has been a marked improvement in the vanous 
S acbvhS organised by the USI. Finally, its fmanaal posttton contmue 
Shorn an, let up, inspite ol the increased espendttures tncurred 
on'imormdngthe library and other facilities. There has even been progress u. 
Ending an afternative site for our building project For all ths ^ 

nn vour behalf I wish to congratulate all the staff of the USI especially t t 
Training Staff and the Editor for their dedicated efforts, which have made all 

this possible. 

Once the new site is approved and work commences, wo shall have to 
evolve a plan to gradually step-up the activities of the USI as well as to e ^ 
Tlooth change over Particular attention will have to be paid to the Library 
IKSltXX' planning of its lay-out and the acquisition o, new book 
cases and facilities that will facilitate research. 

1 am confident that the Director and his Staff will rise to the occasion. 


A National Council for Inner Space 
(Oceans) 

Vice Admiral (retd) Mihir Roy, Pvsm, avsm* 

T he earlier laws or rather customs of the seas were structured around the 
notions of the freedom of the seas which were based on two assump- 
tions. Firstly, the resources of the oceans were considered inexhaustible and 
secondly the resources were treated as ‘res-communis’ which is ‘belonging to 
all’. But in practice, this open seas concept was restricted to the privileged 
few who utilised the oceans as a convenient ambivalence for their own self in- 
terests to promote commerce, conversion, and colonisation and generally in 
that sequence! 

The Ocean of Destiny 

The Indian Ocean which is the smallest of the 3 oceans is almost a land- 
locked sea containing 36 littoral and 11 hinterland states with 3 clusters of is- 
lands - Mauritius and Malagassy; Laccadives, Maldives and Chagos; An- 
daman and Nicobar. In this ocean space hangs peninsular India, as it were, 
from the roof of the Himalayas with her 6000 miles of coastline jutting out 
into this embayed ocean encompassing 11 major and 162 minor ports. One 
fourth of the world’s population lives in this region practising all the major 
religions of the world and with a spectrum of governments from dictatorships 
and monarchies to many hues of socialism and democracy. Admiral Mahan 
prophetically termed it as the ‘Ocean of Destiny’ in the 18th century when he 
said "whoever controlled the Indian Ocean dominated Asia. This ocean is the 
key to the seven seas. In the 21st century the destiny of the world will be 
decided on its waters". 

The East Wind 

This exotic and highly civilized region hence attracted travellers and 
traders from all over the world particularly from the fourth century onwards 
with Adulis (Massawa) being the major entrepot followed by Zinj (Zanzibar) 
and Malagassy. The Tang, Sung and Ming dynasties of the celestial Chinese 
empire encouraged trade with East African ports for ivory, Rhinoceros, 
horns, copper, pearls, camphor, incense and rare animals like the giraffe, 
zebra and oryx. The Chinese Admiral, Cheng Ho who commanded over 62 
ships and 37,000 soldiers made seven voyages to this area. But suddenly in 
the mid 15th century, Emperor Cheng-t’ung issued an edict prohibiting the 

* Vice Admiral Mihir Roy is the first Defence Service Officer to be awarded the prestigious 
Jawaharia! Nehru Fellowship for 1989. 
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construction of ships as it was felt that such trading expeditions were wasteful 
and unnecessary with no great benefit to China. Hence the lofty sa s were 
dramatically furled and the nautical knowledge and technical expertise bui t 
up over-centuries were deliberately extinguished. Thereafter the Arab master 
mariners took over the trade until the advent of the Western Powers in the 
sixteenth century. 

In the Bay of Bengal, the seas were used mainly for migration, conver- 
sion and cultural inroads by the Pallavas, Sailendras and Cholas propelling 
‘Farther India’ via the States of Kambuja (Kampuchea), Champa (Thailand), 
Srivijaya (Malacca and Sumatra) to meet the Chinese civilisation on the 
banks of the Mekong river in what was aptly called Indo-China. 

The West Wind 

It was however with Papal authority that the Portuguese opened up India 
when Vasco-da-Gama discovered the Cape of Good Hope route thereby 
breaking the monopoly of the Arab middlemen for transporting goods via the 
Mediterranean. He was followed by Francisco de AJmetda who vanqmshe 
the Arabian and Moghul Fleets and was granted trading facilities But his 
successor, Alfonso d’ Albuquerque had a different strategy .He captured 
choke points of Mozambique and Kilwa, Socotra, Aden, Hormuz, Malacca 
and Goa in the early 16th century and sealed off the Indian Ocean to ensure 
Portuguese hegemony and also built fortresses, coerced subordinate alliances 
and encouraged mixed marriages. But with the defeat of the Spanish Ar- 
mada, a period of interregnum followed with the Maharattas, Dutch and 
French disputing the Portuguese claim to ‘exclusivity and following it up V 
capturing Malacca, Java, Mauritius and Pondicherry. 

But after the Battle of Trafalgar, Britain also claimed ‘exclusivity’ by en- 
forcing the concept of ‘res-nullius’ and India became the brightest jewel in 
the British crown It was only at the end of World War II when 47 littoral 
States gained their freedom that exhausted Britain withdrew from this arena. 
The Super Powers now moved in and extended their influence through arms 
supply, proxy governments and renting base facilities such as Diego Garcia 

and Bahrain. 

Similarly, the Soviets entered into a reciprocal escalation for economic 
and security reasons and befriended nascent nations in their liberation strug- 
gles. It is interesting to observe that when the US Seventh Fleet enterea t e 
Bay of Bengal in 1971 during the Indo-Pakistan conflict, Admiral Gorshkov 
surfaced the Soviet Brigade of nuclear submarines in the Indian Ocean for 
being photographed by the American satellite m order to establish their 
presence in this conflict arena. Hence this ‘Ocean of Peace’ deteriorated into 
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A NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR INNER SPACE 
an -Ocean of Tension’. 

New Ocean Regime 

But due to the increasing anxiety of the newly liberated countries to meet 
the growing needs of their people, they challenged the existing convention of 
having no rights beyond their territorial limits of 3 miles. Iceland fired the 
first salvo in the ‘Cod war’ against Britain to back up her claim for a 50 miles 
exclusive fishing zone which shocked contemporary maritime nations. 

In 1973, the United Nations convened a conference on the Laws of the 
Seas and after nine years of negotiations, 142 nations accepted the new ocean 
regime which extended the Exclusive Economic Zone (EEZ) to as much as 
200 miles for the conservation, management, exploration and exploitation of 
living and non-living resources with separate conventions for archipelagic 
waters, international straits, marine pollution and sea bed authority. Conse- 
quently, India peacefully acquired another two million square miles which is 
nearly two-thirds of her land mass and became the twelfth largest EEZ in the 
world. In addition, as a ‘Pioneer Investor’, India was also granted the right to 
exploit a further 150 thousand square miles in the Central Ocean for the 
recovery of polymetallic nodules. 

Food, Chemicals and Drugs from the Seas 

The Indian Ocean is said to contain an annual catch of 11 million tons of 
fish of which only one quarter is harvested. Nonetheless, the fishing industry 
whose production costs are less than cattle, piggery and poultry gives employ- 
ment to thousands of fishermen, food processors and post harvest activities 
which bring in crores of rupees in foreign exchange. Hence the urgency to 
develop fishing harbours, construct fuel efficient trawlers, cold storages, 
processing plants and credit facilities to enlarge the annual catch which are 
still proving attractive to the trawlers from far away Taiwan, Korea, Thailand, 
Japan and the USSR. In addition, acqua-culture and mari-culture have sig- 
nificant potential as seen from the Japanese example, particularly in view of 
the interest shown by the world Bank and the Indian Ocean Fishery Commis- 
sion (IOFC). 

Among the other marine by-products, seaweeds constitute chemicals 
such as agar, aiignates etc which are used in food, textiles and pharmaceuti- 
cals. Seaweeds and phytoplankton are also sources for anti-fertility, anti-viral, 
anti-bacterial and hypotensive activity. Besides marine chemicals such as salt, 
bromine, calcium, gypsum, and sulphur are already commercially viable. 

energy and Polymetallic Nodules 

Off-shore oil is estimated to be 60 per cent of India’s reserves. Hence 
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from one rig in 1973, there are to-day seven rigs off Bombay together with 
ta SU 25 supply ,»d four inspect vessels, 10 
16 platforms with 600 Kms of submarine pipe line which has saved the 
country billions of rupees in foreign exchange. 

Further harnessing of ocean energy from waves, temperature differences, 
tidal heights, salinity gradients and Ocean Thermal Energy Conv^on 
(OTEC) will help to support coal, hydel, oil, gas and nuclear po 
bid to resolve the energy crisis. 

The sea bed of the Pacific and Indian Oceans are said to be strewn with 
trillions of polvmetallic nodules like a ‘windfall of apples’ containing man- 
ganese, copper, nickel, iron, aluminium, cobalt, lead, 
gold and other metals which will last for centuries as against the land reserves 

of 50 years. 


Data, Technology & Human Resources 

The route to these new sources of energy, minerals and food necessitates 
a hop step and jump in the trichotomy of materials, instrumentation and e 
vironmenf The need for self-reliance and selective import of adaptive tech- 
nology relating to submersibles, seabed mining, corrosion accoustm tomog- 

raphy^ and remote sensing presupposes an ££ 

ocean data system linked to the World Data Centre (WDC). TV creatton 
therefore of a self-reliant technological base which is the key to ocea 
developed is in turn dependent on the availability of more ocean based dis- 
ciplines in universities and IITs to achieve a scientific spurt comparable to the 
‘ereen revolution’. There is, therefore, an urgent requirement to establish a 
Institute of Marine Technology to augment human res ° urC ^ e jj° P T “f t s ^ 
this decade of the seas. The Norwegian Institute at Trondheim, The boa 
Grant College Programme of the USA and the Ocean University in Beijing 

merit a careful study. 

Sea transportation and Conflict Management 


Cargo transportation by sea is the cheapest mode of transport. More 
than a lakh of merchant ships continuously ply the oceans transporting nearly 
^ million tons of cargo annually to Indian ports. Port development, moder- 
nisation, containerisation, inland waterways as also simpler P ro “ dures 
customs, stevedoring and tariff structures require early implementation. 


With regard to conflict management, maritime strategy has much wider 
ramifications than continental strategy as the oceans have far reachmgmer- 
national repercussions - political, military and economic. The mdms b lity of 
the seas has enabled external powers to base their floating missile platforms 
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not only in international waters but also within confined waters which in turn 
has tended to fuse continental and maritime strategies. Therefore sea power 
is said to be the flexible trip wire for maritime security as seen in the Seychel- 
les, Mauritius, Sri Lanka, Fiji and the Maldives. 

ATMOSPHERE, OCEAN HEALTH AND ANTARCTICA 

With 5 billion people on earth releasing 18 billion tons of carbon dioxide 
into the atmosphere together with CFG (Ghloro Fiuro Carbons) from 
refrigeration and aerosol systems, a ‘hot house' effect is influencing the 
precipitation patterns. The result is warmer climate, rising sea levels, drought 
conditions and the depletion of the ozone layer which in time will cause 
catastrophic damage to the earth’s atmosphere. 

Again due to the population growth and industrial activity along rivers, 
estuaries and the coast, the waters are being polluted with sewage and in- 
dustrial wastes as also by thermal and oil pollution. The oceans are fast be- 
coming a dust-bin for human refuse which is not only threatening living 
resources but also affecting the multi-million leisure and tourist industries. 
UNDP has undertaken the Regional Seas Programme in order to improve 
coastal waters management by monitoring and controlling air, sea and land 
pollution. 

The Continent of Antarctica is the main ‘heat sink’ of the oceans and 
contains not only three-fourths of the world’s fresh water resources but also 
has large reserves of minerals and shrimps termed Krill which constitute the 
basic food for this ecosystem. It is, therefore, necessary that when the An- 
tarctica Treaty comes up for review in 1991, India being the only treaty mem- 
ber from this region, should ensure that the benefits of this fabulous ice con- 
tinent are not confined to a few affluent nations but are available to develop- 
ing countries. 

National Council for Inner Space 

The oceans have therefore become a fish-pond, rubbish tip, resource 
mine, international highway and self-effacing battlefield. The key to a 
dynamic ocean policy will depend on India’s ability to marry sophisticated 
technology with high finance in order to exploit the EEZ which is perhaps the 
‘panchayati raj 5 of our ocean regime for both ‘garibi hatao’ and ‘Bekari 
hatao’. Hence it is necessary to coordinate and harmonise the wide spectrum 
of ocean activities which in most countries are vested in five to 15 ministries 
such as India’s Surface Transport, Agriculture, Food Processing, Mines, 
Defence, Revenue, External Affairs, Science and Technology, Environment, 
Law, Atomic Energy, Off-shore Oil, Natural Gas and Ocean Development. 
Sri Lanka’s National Aquatic Resources Agency (NARA), America’s Nation- 
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al Oceanic and Atmospheric Organisations, France’s Ministry of Oceans, 
Pakistan’s National Maritime Affairs Coordination Committee and India s 
Ocean Science & Technology Agency (OSTA), which sadly lacks muscle, are 
some of the institutions for coordinating multi-disciplinary ocean activities 
which are particularly crucial for developing countries in view of their in- 
herent resource crunch. China, on the other hand, has managed to forge 
ahead after a comparatively late start by putting all ocean activities under one 

roof in Beijing. 

It is, therefore, for consideration that a National Council be constituted 
for Inner Space (Oceans) under the Chairmanship of the Prime Minister on 
the same lines as the National Development Council (NDC), Island Develop- 
ment Authority (IDA) or Council for Scientific & Industrial Research 
(CSIR) with the existing ministries taking sectorial responsibilities tor their 
allotted tasks. This arrangement could be on a three tier structure for policy 
formulation; planning and coordination; and monitoring and implementation 
for a wide spectrum of activities, excluding Defence, for more effectively 
utilising inner space which is perhaps the last frontier of mankind. 

CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, it will be observed that the emerging dynamics of the 
ocean emphasises the necessity for planners to invest in the exploitation ol 
the seas and sea-bed, creating multi-disciplinary institutions, enlarging scien- 
tific resources, efficiently manage sea transportation, diffuse factors that at- 
tract external interests and provide new vistas of employment and economic 
growth. A Central Ocean Data Base, an Institute for Marine Instrumentation 
and a National Council for Inner Space could well be the triad on which will 
depend our ocean destiny. Failure to do so will however, not be instantly 
visible nor seemingly catastrophic. The back slide will continue to be subtle 
and gradual but similar to the AIDS synodrome. Therefore, the exploitation 
of the seas and sea bed for the improvement of our weaker sections may not 
be the single most important task in the remaining years of this century - but 
then who knows - it may’! 



Prof t t Poulose* 

E ver since Gorbachev launched his campaign for controlling the nuclear 
arms race, the U.S. arms control school is in disarray. What we are wit- 
nessing today in the U.S. is the convergence of two influential schools of 
thought, though diametrically opposite - one the traditional arms control 
school and the other the arms control critics or the ’’hawks, doves and owls” - 
with the avowed objective of reversing the revolutionary trend of reducing 
and eliminating nuclear weapons initiated by Reagan and Gorbachev with the 
ratification of the INF Agreement. Traditionally, it has been understood that 
the military industrial complex (MIC), the largest vested interest group 
operating and influencing the U.S. ruling elite, has been responsible for the 
uncontrolled nuclear arms race. Years ago, President Eisenhower had tes- 
tified this in his farewell address to the nation. The rationale on which the 
MIC operates is well known. These include: 

(1) the systemic threat from communism as an ideology; 

(2) the overwhelming Soviet military threat; and 

(3) the perverse logic that the Soviets can never be trusted. 

This is what we describe in international politics as the Cold War logic. 
This formidable lobby has chosen the more articular anti-arms control 
analysts and the hardliners among the strategic thinkers as their ally, to at- 
tack the U.S. Administration which is willing to negotiate arms control agree- 
ments for limiting or freezing the existing levels of the nuclear arsenal. This 
particular anti-arms control coalition had been most successful during the 
Reagan Administration until Reagan himself, in a surprising turn of events 
during the summit parleys, agreed with Gorbachev to take a few radical 
though incremental steps, in the direction of ridding the world of nuclear 
weapons. 

On the one hand, they argued that it was impossible to get rid of nuclear 
weapons and especially the knowledge of it and a world without nuclear 
weapons will be a very dangerous one. James Schlesinger, for instance, wrote 
soon after the Reykjevik summit meeting in October 1986: 

’’Nuclear arsenals are going to be with us as long as there are sovereign 

* Dr. T.T, Poulose, Professor Disarmament Studies, School of International Studies, 
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States with conflicting ideologies. Unlike Aladin with his lamp, we have no 
way to force the nuclear genie back into the bottle. A world without nuclear 
weapons is a utopian dream.... Even if all parties were actually to abide by an 
agreement to destroy strategic arms, all would, out of sheer prudence, be 
poised to resume production and deployment. Given that imprint of nuclear 
capabilities on our minds, to seek total nuclear disarmament is to seek a goal 
as risky as it is impractical". 

Richard Perle is particularly remembered as the author of the "Zero Op- 
tion” concept which was intended to be rejected by the Soviets. Colin S. Gray, 
a well-known hardliner, on the other hand, has been advocating a "theory of 
victory", by launching a limited nuclear attack against the Soviet Union. He 
believes in the employment of nuclear weapons with the clear cut political 
goal of overthrowing the Communist rule in Russia and liberating East 
Europe from the Soviet hegemony. Other strategic experts who had a nega- 
tive influence on the future of arms control under the Reagan Administration 
included Richard Burt and Paul Nitze who were themselves U.S. arms con- 
trol negotiators. They argued that: 

(a) arms control was the real obstacle to Reagan’s policy of rearmament 
and nuclear force modernization in order to reduce the "window ot 
vulnerability”; 

(b) "arms control, by holding the false promise of security through 
cooperation, was equivalent to moral disarmament and would sap the 
resolve of the Congress and the public to make sacrifices required to 
sustain the needed military build up". 

Fortunately, only a lunatic fringe in the U.S. believes in the employment 
of nuclear weapons in any form whether limited, protracted or an all-out 
nuclear war. Even President Reagan conceded that nuclear war can never be 
won and nuclear war shall never be fought. What planetary annihilation 
nuclear weapons can do, has been graphically described by Jonathan Schell in 
his well known book: The Fate of the Earth (1982). Nuclear war is still un- 
thinkable. While Robert MacNamara observed that nuclear weapons have no 
use except as a deterrent, George Kennan in his book, Nuclear Delusion 
described the nuclear bomb as the "most useless weapon ever invented". 

It is, therefore, evident that today the arms control school has become 
the real obstacle to the progress of future disarmament negotiations. 

‘Living with Nuclear Weapons’ Logic 

Nuclear war avoidance is a declared arms control policy, but a fun- 
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damental hypothesis underlying this objective is that arms control will bring j 

about the transition to a gradual reduction and elimination of nuclear 
weapons and it will enable the two nuclear Goliaths to walk back to safety. 

Theoretically, it has been conceived as a half way house between nuclear I 

arms race and disarmament by-arms control experts like David Singer. The ! 

prevention of a nuclear war is only a part of the arms control process which 
will culminate in the creation of a nuclear free world. Hence, ‘living with 
nuclear weapons’ logic recently advocated by the Harvard Nuclear Study j 

Group instead of their elimination, is a dogmatic view of arms control in j 

defense of the nuclear stalemate in order to perpetuate an inequitous inter- } 

national system characterized by the nuclear dominance/ dependence j 

paradigm. Like nuclear theology 6 with its own dogma and doctrines of nuclear 
war-fighting, the arms control dogma of "living with nuclear weapons" is 
being treated as sacrosanct and even as an end in itself. This myopic view has j 

been responsible for total dependence on nuclear weapon and its mystique. j 

Doctrine of Deterrence j 

What sustains the intellectual reasoning of ‘living with nuclear weapons’ 
logic is the doctrine of deterrence. The UN study of deterrence by the group 
of experts in 1986, shows the importance of deterrence to American and 
Soviet nuclear strategy. Deterrence is a fact of life and not a myth. Thanks to 
deterrence, a nuclear war has been avoided so far. Deterrence accounts for 
the tranquility and peace in Europe for the longest spell of time; and also for 
the nuclear stalemate existing between the superpowers. But how long can 
the superpowers rely on deterrence? As Fred Ikle asked: "Will deterrence 
last out until the end of the century?' What is the cost of deterrence? What 
are the political gains of deterrence? : 

Some strategic analysts tried to answer these pertinent questions by 
taking a critical view of this important nuclear doctrine. To quote Fred Ikle: 

"The jargon of American strategic analysis works like a narcotic. It 
dulls our sense of moral outrage.... It blinds us to the fact that our 
method for preventing nuclear war rests on a form of warfare univer- 
sally condemned since the Dark Ages - the mass killing of hostages". 

Indeed, deterrence is an immoral, genocide doctrine. Surprisingly the 
American Church and society began questioning the morality of nuclear 
weapons and the doctrine of deterrence. As the Pastoral letter of the 
Catholic bishops in the US indicated, it raised normative issues like the right 
of a nation to deprive a human being of his life by the nuclear threat of an- 
nihilation. The Harvard Nuclear Study Group, the foremost champions of 
"Living with nuclear weapons" logic conceded: "We agree with the bishops 
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that nuclear deterrence is only conditionally moral; the condition being that 
we make genuine efforts to reduce dependence on nuclear deterrence over 
the long-run". 8 

The United States has spent approximately $ 10 trillion = One Thousand 
Billion and the Soviets might have incurred an equal cost to maintain their 
nuclear deterrence. The annual average American spending on nuclear 
weapons under each U.S. President since Truman has been published in the 
Bulletin of the Atomic Scientist recently^: 

Truman $ 3,920 million 

Eisenhower $ 7,904 million 

Kennedy $ 7,690 million 

Johnson $ 4,747 million 

Nixon $ 3,505 million 

Ford $ 3,317 million 



Carter $ 3,834 million 

Reagan $ 7,552 million 

One of the justifications of the SDI has been that it enhances mutual 
deterrence. Richard Falk referred to the political advantages of deterrence in 
his characteristic style: 

"Deterrence has become so entrenched as an approach not because it 

to avoid war, but because it alone 
an age of technophilia. Its 
rationalization for the 


has objective merit as the best means 
reconciles nuclearism and the state system in 
hyper-rationality is in the last analysis, an ingeneous 
international status quo." Deterrence is used to legitimise: 

(a) the uncontrolled nuclear arms race; 

(b) the threat of an immoral genocide of millions of innocent people; 

(c) the holding as hostage of US and Soviet citizens; and 

(d) nuclear weapons monopoly and nuclear dominance/ dependence 
theory. 

New Doctrines and Technologies Influencing 
ARMS CONTROL DECISIONS 

From such strange nuclear logic, other arms control anomalies and tech- 
nological developments which will only aggravate the current nuclear 
stalemate and complicate arms control negotiations, arise. 

The doctrine of discriminate deterrence is the latest doctrinal offshoot of 
this panicky response to the relentless Soviet pressure on the United States to 
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retreat from the nuclear madness of the superpowers. This is essentially a 
limited nuclear strike concept based on counter-force strategy and being con- 
templated in anticipation of a variety of threats likely to. arise from new type 
of weapon systems and unprecedented technological advances as outlined in 
the Report on Discriminate Deterrence prepared by Fred C. Ikle, Albert 
Wohlstetter and others in 1988. Nothing can be more dangerous than "think- 
ing the unthinkable” in any refined formula as limited nuclear war fighting 
will escalate. 

The phasing out of MX and in its place, introducing a new type of 
mobile, single warhead ICBM called the Midgetman in the early 1990s, had 
been recommended by the Brent Scowcroft Commission appointed by Presi- 
dent Reagan for Strategic Force Modernization in 1983. The Stealth technol- 
ogy (B-2 bomber) air-breathing systems like the Cruise missiles (Sea- 
launched and ground launched in addition to air launched cruise missiles), 
Trident II-D-5 (Ohio class) nuclear submarines, etc. in addition to the SDI 
systems are other examples of the mushrooming of new first strike weapon 
systems, creating strategic dis-equilibrium. 

Henry Kissinger admitted that arms control was heading for an intellec- 
tual dead end and it was a folly on the part of the U.S. to have MIRVed the 
US ICBMs which led to the Soviet strategic superiority. Hence, he suggested 
that the US should even unilaterally undo the mistake so that it can persuade 
the Soviets to destroy the MIRVed SS-18s and abandon MX if Soviets agreed 
to dismantle SS-18s. This clever strategic revisionism can only create more 
mistrust in the Soviet leadership about U.S. intentions 11 as the mainstay of 
Soviet strategic capability namely the "heavies" of the land based ICBMs 
would have to be surrendered. 

Joseph Nye and Thomas Schelling, two well known arms control 
thinkers, are concerned about the new arms control approach of the Reagan 
Administration. Hence they are going back to the old argument that counter- 
force targeting is the linchpin of Soviet strategy and a corresponding restruc- 
turing of US counterforce strategy which is capable of producing an effective 
pre-emptive, retaliatory capability. 12 

Joseph Nye, is also worried about the proposed deep cuts (50%) now 
being examined by the US and the USSR in order to reduce strategic weapon 
systems, as a follow up measure, after the successful conclusion of the INF 
Treaty. Joseph Nye argues that "the most important measures are those that 
lengthen the fuses rather than deep cuts ... timely warning and time for 
diplomacy to work rather than the number of weapons should be measures of 
successful arms control and force structures". 13 
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reason for preferring smaller numbers”. Thomas Schellmg goes to me ex- 
tent of arguing against zero option as the goal of arms control (though he has 
been disproved by the INF Treaty that zero-option can be the goal of arms 
control). Their biased view on deep cuts becomes most manifest when Joseph 
Nye in particular says: 

"Many strategists warn that reductions which cut too deeply could be 
destab ilizin g The stability of deterrence is an elusive concept, but it 
has at least three dimensions: crisis stability, arms race stability and 
political stability. Each would be affected if cuts were too deep". 

The foregoing review of the current thinking on arms control by some of 
the leading arms control analysts reveals the dilemma of arms control. Their 
alarmist approach stems from the fact that they are not prepared to face the 
realities and the far-reaching consequences of Gorbachev-Reagan initiative, 
leading towards deep cuts and the final elimination of nuclear weapons. Nor 
have they reconciled to Reagan’s new arms control approach. A strange 
coalition of the hard-liners of the Reagan Administration who were opposed 
to arms control and genuine arms controllers who seek to maintain the status 
quo seems to be emerging to take a last ditch stand against deep cuts and the 
reduction and elimination of nuclear weapons. All arms controllers feel 
betrayed because their faith in nuclear weapons is being undermined by the 
shift in the U.S. policy. 

Moving Towards a Nuclear Weapon-free World 

The INF Treaty demonstrates clearly that progress in arms control 
negotiations is possible. But "living with nuclear weapons'^ logic, not- 
withstanding all its sophisticated reasoning and analytical brilliance can no 
longer take us to this goal. Even Caspar Weinberger, until recently known as 
an enemy of arms control, has conceded that the "old" form of arms control is 
unacceptable. "Arms control has been transformed and the old and I think it 
is fair to say, bankrupt concept of arms agreements has been discarded". 

If one can possibly look beyond, without the blinkers of the inadequate 
arms control theories of the past, one can really appreciate what Gorbachev 
and Reagan are trying to do by relying on reduction, deep cuts and the final 
elimination of nuclear weapons through arms control. What underlines this 
new approach is that it provides a theology for survival, perhaps the only 
mutually assured survival. Faith in the efficacy of the new arms control ap- 
proach can demolish all psychological barriers, a "species fixation", as George 

it "hrmupd nut of manv comoonents such as fears, 
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idealize themselves and to dehumanize the opponent". 17 

If arms control has become a daring political act of faith for survival, old 
cliches symbolic of national distrust and hatred, such as ‘dead or red’, 
‘holocaust or humiliation’, ‘suicide or surrender’, ‘sudden destruction or slow 
defeat’ etc. should be dumped in the dustbin of history. 

Moving towards a nuclear free world is a gradual process and the reduc- 
tion and elimination of nuclear weapons will come in stages within a time 
frame as the Gorbachev proposal and *he Indian proposal outlined by Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi in his speech at the UN SSOD-III in June 1988. In 
fact, arms control was hostage to the unending debate on myriad technical 
obstacles, real or imaginary, surrounding nuclear weapons and arms control 
negotiations. But now there is the evidence of a political will which is the ul- 
timate arbiter of all decisions on nuclear weapons’ elimination. I would, 
therefore, propose a Reagan or Bush-Gorbachev Pact (Like the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact, 1928) for renouncing nuclear weapons and nuclear war as an 
instrument of national policy by all nuclear weapons States to be followed by 
all other nations at an appropriate stage in the arms control negotiations. 
This will be another important milestone while negotiating alternative steps 
for moving towards a nuclear weapon free world. 

This compelling "adaption to a new type of thinking", as Albert 
Einstein 19 once said, alone will help mankind to survive the crisis of the 
nuclear age. Arms control negotiations are not merely about technology and 
weapons systems but also about security and survival. These vital issues are 
too serious to be left in the hands of strategic experts only. It involves both 
political and moral questions which should be resolved by political leaders 
and statesmen in accordance with the aspirations of the people and world 
public opinion. 

Robert Oppenheimer once said: ”1 find myself profoundly anguished 
over the fact that no ethical discourse of any nobility or weight has been ad- 
dressed to the problem of atomic weapons". 0 This moral issue should be the 
focus of all deliberations on arms control. The debate on the technicalities of 
nuclear weapons is the game of arms control to trap us in the vortex of the 
nuclear stalemate from which there is no escape. Both Thomas Schelling and 
Joseph Nye are only attempting to revise the rules of the game of arms con- 
trol as they feel it outrageous to question the conventional wisdom about 
arms control. 

Gorbachev’s arms control initiatives and the recent unilateral conven- 
tional arms reduction proposals are deeply relevent to South Asia too. The 
hard liners and cold warriors in New Delhi and Islamabad can no longer 
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argue that regional, arms control is a pie in the sky. After ** £ 

the INF Agreement and with the on-going negotiations on the 50 % cut m 
strategic triad, one cannot seek refuge under Article VI of the NPT India 
and Pakistan can now start the process of initiating proposals to reduce their 
convenS forces capabilities! budgetary reductions, mutual inspection of 
their nuclear installations and the South Asian nuclear weapon free zone 

alongwith other confidence-building measures. The atmosphen^ are all con- 

duciveto stop the drum beating and to begin peace-making in South Asi . 
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SPACE AS A BATTLEFIELD 

Maj Gen V K Madhok 

S pace is now getting overcrowded with man made objects which could be 
hazardous. Today more than 7000 satellites, 12,000 pieces of scientific 
debris of varying shapes and sizes and 50,0000 odd composite materials like 
screws, wire and nails orbiting at varying heights inhabit it. The number of 
satellites and debris could possibly double by the end of the century. All this 
poses threats to space missions and accordingly, space brooms are being 
designed to remove this debris by means of containers launched on rockets 
or from space stations, which could then be burnt up on their way down in at- 
mosphere or brought down on to the oceans for deposit or disposal. 

In this milieu, some interesting questions arise. For instance, would there 
ever be a space battle or a conflict, if so, will the winner in this conflict be in a 
position to dictate terms on earth? What are the emerging space goals of 
various countries; in what manner are the armed forces supported by satel- 
lites and are any anti-satellite weapons being designed to destroy suspicious 
and hostile satellites which sneak over a country? 

The Question of Space Conflict 

Emerging space technologies and current achievements concerning satel- 
lites, space stations, space laboratories and anti-satellite weapons give a fairly 
reliable indication, that the capability to fight a space battle will be there by 
the end of this century if not earlier. Strictly from the military point of view, it 
will be a historic event, possibly an unpleasant one whenever this does take 
place. Also, the new space capabilities may bring many changes in military 
thinking of a nature one may not be able to speculate clearly. But considering 
that three fourths of the satellites so far launched are meant for military pur- 
poses; that 80% of the signals being generated by these are for intelligence, 
command and control and other military tasks like reconnaissance, military 
establishments have legitimate reasons for grave embarrassment in case their 
locations, barracks, logistic installations, headquarters, training exercises, 
firing ranges, weapon trials, troop movements, roads and railways and so on 
can be indicated with pin point accuracy: a capability which is already there 
and is being further streamlined. No country can afford to be bared in this 
Transparency revolution’ from the new high ground in Space. 

In future, this capability would increase with the launching of space tele- 
scopes, orbitors deployed directly from the space stations and diverse types of 
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Elint (electronic intelligence) eaves-dropping gadgets, thus fomenting addi- 
tional suspicions. Then Space has no boundaries. A country with space 
capability could therefore obtain and pass on sensitive information to the 
concerned party in the opposing block. The Super-Powers are accordingly 
well on their way towards finalising anti-satellite weapons so as to be in a 
position to deal with such situations. So it can therefore be expressely stated, 
that the seeds of a space conflict are already there inspite of the professed in- 
tentions to use Space only for peaceful purposes. 

With emerging technologies, when more countries acquire space 
capability, the chances of a conflict can only increase and not diminish. Also, 
Space offers an alternative to a nuclear conflict. The EMP (electro magnetic 
impulse) generated due to a nuclear explosion in atmosphere will damage 
and render the parts of friendly as well as hostile satellites obsolete. There- 
fore in a way, Space would help nations to fight a battle and settle scores far 
away in remote areas from our civilisation, where the conflict would only be 
seen or visible on TV screens. And most of the population in a country would 
never get to know as to what exactly happened! 

The Winner in Space 

It is being said and increasingly debated, that the country which 
dominates Space will also dominate the earth. The statement can be con- 
tested because space gadgets cannot remain indefinitely or independently in 
Space, entirely free of ground support! They need fuel, engineers, signal com- 
munications, air fields or space ports to land and take off. They are not sel 
sufficient and have to be replenished periodically. Accordingly, they would 
remain dependent on support from earth till such time as a base is estab- 
lished on the Moon or Mars, which in the coming decades would m any case 
remain in the realm of science fiction. Nevertheless, the support systems 
from Space offer an endless plethora of options for the armed forces. 

For all intents and purposes, Space is an open flank. And whosoever 
dominates this flank will exercise considerable influence on earth. According- 
ly, the race by Super-Powers to dominate this flank. The successful country 
will be in a position to ensure unchallenged access to orbits, it will be in a 
position to challenge hostile Space satellites like Elint (electronic . intel- 
ligence), early warning, communication, weather, and ocean surveillance 
satellites. Therefore it is really in the freedom to use such facilities, that there 
is scope and power to dominate the earth. Inspite of this, there should be no 
doubt that in future, space power will be as important as air power has been 
so far and perhaps much more. Countries which are not space power would 
in any case remain helpless spectators. The winner in a space conflict would 
; e tainly dominate them. 
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Emerging Space Goals 

As most of the earth has already been explored, quite logically, countries 
have turned to space exploration as their next objective. Space philosophies 
are accordingly being discussed and planned with two cardinal objectives; to 
ensure military security and to establish commercial and industrial 
enterprises. Therefore, before the year 2000, it would be hard to imagine a 
world without diverse types of satellites, space monitors and remote sensors 
to spot mineral deposits, droughts and incipient floods. The American goals 
centre on a desire to gain prestige in view of the earlier set backs they had 
suffered in the 1960s. They would like the other countries to associate with 
them. They consider that ultimately, a base on the Moon would establish 
them as the leaders in Space. Accordingly, they are contemplating to estab- 
lish a base on the Moon between 2005-2010 and perhaps later, a post on 
Mars. 

in this context, therefore, a space shuttle (for transportation), a space 
station (really a depot in orbit for assembling long and short term projects) 
and ultimately a base on the Moon are being thought of. They are going in a 
big way to encourage the future generations to study cosmos, space law, earth 
observation, remote sensing and many other subjects connected with Space 
and to produce a large number of space graduates and engineers. 

The Soviets are of course the leaders in Space today. From whatever is 
known they seem to be going in for an extended activity using automatic 
docking satellites with their Space station Mir. The switching of crews in 
space stations, it appears, would become a routine and the plans for in- 
dustrialisation of space would also continue at an increased pitch. There are 
plans to carry out detailed studies of Mars and other planets. Britain has in- 
cluded the study of microgravity in addition to earth observation program- 
mes. They are also engaged in several joint projects with NASA for a Space 
station, the Space telescope and a Gama Ray observatory in Space. Canada 
has a number of interesting programmes: Sarsat (a search and a rescue satel- 
lite programme), Space transportation system, Msat (a project designed to 
put the users in instant touch from a ship, bicycle or while on foot through 
satellites), Radarsat (for early warning of droughts and floods, and Paxsat 
concept (designed to study the intentions of other satellites in Space). 

Australia, China and Japan have interesting programmes too. The 
Chinese are planning to offer low cost launch facilities along with insurance 
cover and Australia is in the process of establishing a Space port. Japanese 
have a national Space Agency and were the fourth country to launch a satel- 
lite. By the end of this decade, a major success which should emerge is in 
connection with Space transportation systems for conveyance of pay-loads to 
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orbits. However, this is and can be only a brief glimpse of what is happening 
or being thought of by some of the countries. 

Satellites and anti-satellite Weapons 

Broadly the eight types of satellites being used today can be categorised 
into photo econnSsance, electronic intelligence (Elint), ocean surveillance 
early warning, navigation, meteorological and geodetic. 
Photo reconnaissance is a vast subject by itself, but the purpose is qmte > dear 
it rives an ability to look down on the enemy with relative safety. As regards 
Elfnt there is little known publicity about this type of intelligence gathering 
Sen appUed to Space based systems. These can generally be described as 
those systems which are involved in gathering information about missile tests, 
radSl^res, and general radio traffic. Ocean surveiHance satellites are 
designed to watch the enemy fleets by using radar and sensors. 

The iob of communication and early warning satellites though essential is 
a satellites help to find and fix one’s position more 

accurately than the Jars by corelating the radio signals from several ortamg 
satellites With their help a submarine or an aircraft would always 

wither satellites help acquire speedy mformaMO 
weather. And Geodesy satellites are designed to map the earth s gravi 
field and also for increasing ICBM accuracy. 

Anti satellite systems are being designed to destroy those satellites which 
SS are jus, sneaking around in Space over a country «h 
hostile intentions As satellite capabilities increase, powers using them be 
^ mo"nden, on them. Chain reaction in turn ends up m suspicon 
about intentions, thus laying the basis for anti-satellite weapons. 

A satellite has four components: the satellite, a ground station, the user 
and «»SaL links. Th’e destruction 

will negate the usefulness of the system. On the other hand to system 
designed to kill a satellite has several elements for: selection of the arg 
£S Z thebooster or launcher for launching the weapon and the weapon 
tseh Again should any of the elements fail, then the entire system fails The 
mo Super-Powers have designed different systems to suit their technologies 
and requirements. The Soviets have a direct ascent C ,°;° rb ;; a ' 
in the late sixties) system. While the Americans have mounted 

Homing F-15 aircraft with an MHV (Miniature Homing Vehicle) moun ed 
on it The Soviet Hunter Killer satellite explodes on getting close to he 
suspected satellite. In the American ASAT system, the aircraft guides the 
device (MHV) to Space, which then locates the target with its sensors, 
separates from the aircraft and rams into the targets satellite. But one of the 
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genuine difficulties of Space weapons continues to be the problem of distin- 
guishing between decoys and real threats - between scientific and military 
payloads. 

CONLUSION 

No one will disagree that a weapon free Space can help serve a large 
number of activities for the welfare of mankind such as manufacture of 
medicines, drugs and vaccines, electronic materials, electricity generation, 
mining of the Moon and nearby planets and perhaps in establishing our first 
contact with other civilisations. But this is at best a pipe dream. The history 
of mankind has never been free of wars. As mentioned, the seeds of a space 
conflict are already there. But the developments for human welfare will take 
place in Space inspite of developments for warfare as these have done on 
earth. Therefore those who talk of a peaceful space environment as a pre- 
requisite, show a lack of historical perspective. The reality is that the support 
from the space systems to the armed forces on earth will be a threat by itself. 
And because it is so, there will be no option but to deny and if necessary, 
destroy these threats. 


Gulf War and Security of 
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Maj Gen Rajendra Nath, Pvsm (retd) 

I ran-lraq war which started in September 1980 and ended m 1988 has set 
many records. It has lasted eight years, the longest war in the twentieth 
century, in which both the countries have suffered about a million casualties. 
The developed countries made fabulous profits by supplying much needed 
war material to both countries who lacked defence industries. During tins 
war fought along 1088 km long border, gas was used by Iraq several times to 
blunt the Iranian assaults contrary to Geneva convention Later Iran a so 
used gas but on a restricted basis. For the first time, missiles were used by 
both sides against civil population to break the opponent’s will to fight. Iraqi 
forces were equipped with Russian equipment while the Iranian forces were 
equipped and trained by U.S.A. At the specific request of Ira qi Government 
India had sent a small military mission to Iraq nearly a decade before this 
war Iraq had sent many officers to USSR for training. It has been sending 
some cadets every year for training at NDA/IMA in India also for over a 
decade. A large number of Iranian officers had been trained at various 

military institutions in USA. 

It was expected that Iraqi forces would follow the Soviet tactics while the 
Iranian forces would use US doctrines. However, this was not quite the case 
during the protracted war. Actually from the point of view of development of 
new tactical doctrines, there is not much to learn from this bloody conflict 
However, one can learn quite a few useful lessons from the strate §' c P 0 ™ 1 
view. When the war started, Iran and Iraq had much less forces and WLa P 
systems, from what they possess today. Iran has at present over half a miUion 
regular forces which consist of mostly army, it has a small navy while air force 
has almost been decimated in the long war. Iraq has nearly Three an<^ I « ‘ ^ 
lakh regular forces comprising mainly army with a small navy but a fairly 
strong and well equipped air force. Iraqi army possesses more tanks, ar- 
moured personnel carriers and guns which gave it a better cutting edge over 
the Iranian army. Both the countries possess missiles, Iraq much more than 
Iran. Iraq has claimed that it has not only developed its own short range mis- 
siles but has test fired an anti missile also. 

Protracted War 

The Shah of Iran wanted to modernise Iran and make it a strong 
economic and military power in South Asia. USA was also keen to make 
Iran, a reliable US ally, in the seventies, a viable regional force as it suited 
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VS global interests. The US government failed to realise that the modernity 
as practised by Shah was not necessarily synonymous with progress, well 
being and true needs of the Iranian people. This resulted in Iranian revolu- 
tion in 1979 and the new religious leaders of Iran were severe critics of USA. 
A blood bath followed and quite a few pro US senior officers of armed forces 
were removed, many even lost their lives. The organisation of the armed for- 
ces suffered in the process. The US in return stopped all military and 
economic assistance. Since Iranian armed forces were solely dependent upon 
USA for its military requirements, it adversely affected their operational fit- 
ness. The new rulers of Iran, full of revolutionary fervour did not quite com- 
prehend the implications of this sudden change. It is obvious .that Iraq mis- 
judged the Iranian revolution and came to the conclusion that if it were to 
strike at Iran, it could gain a quick and cheap victory and in turn dominate 
better part of Persian Gulf. Iraq with an area of 4,34,924 sq kilometres and 
population of about 14 million was going to attack Iran which had nearly four 
times its area and over three times its populations. 

In 1980, Iraq had a mechanised Corps with few mechanised and ar- 
moured divisions in the south in Basra area, another Corps with few infantry 
divisions in the northern hilly region while 2-3 divisions were kept near Bagh- 
dad as central reserves. The main offensive was to be launched by the 
mechanised corps in the south while the corps in the hills was to carry out 
mainly holding operations making limited ingress into the Iranian territory. 
The Iranian army, though bigger in size was not only somewhat disorganised 
but also well spread out. Some divisions were located north facing Soviet 
Union while few others were stationed in the north east and on eastern bor- 
der. It had an armoured division and three infantry divisions facing Iraqi for- 
ces in the south while some divisions were manning the border with Iraq 
along the northern mountainous border. Another armoured division and few 
infantry divisions were held as reserve in Teheran area. There were border 
clashes in early 1980 between the two countries. The Iranian intelligence 
failed to notice the forward concentration of Iraqi mechanised corps. So the 
Iraqi offensive in Sep, 1980 did surprise the Iranian forces by its weight and 
timing. The Iraqi forces gained initial success, as Iranian forces fell back in 
disorder. The withdrawing Iranian troops took up positions in Khorram 
Shahr and Abadan cities and converted them into strong defensive bastions. 
This was the time for Iraqi commanders to try and inflict a crushing defeat on 
the withdrawing Iranian forces in a mobile battle, but they missed the golden 
opportunity. Instead they decided to capture the cities of Khorram Shahr and 
Abadan. The bitter battle for the capture of the two cities went on for few 
months before they fell. This gave Iran much needed time to reorganise its 
army, move forward its reserve formations for counter attack to recapture 
the two cities. By the end of 1981, Iran had recaptured Abadan and in May, 
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1082 Khorram Shahr. By the end of 1982, all Iraqi forces had been thrown 
tai STS iLm territory. Then started the ding-dong battle between 
the two countries which lasted for nearly six more years without any country 
gaming a decisive victory. 

Iran launched its first offensive on Iraqi territory m 1983 and Iraq 
retaliated by air attacks on Iranian oil platforms to damage the oil produc- 
tion In February-March, 1984, Iran launched its second offensive to cut 
Baghdad-Basra road and made considerable progress. Iraq used gas its last 
weapon, to demoralise Iranian troops and halt their advance. In 1985 Iran 
launched another offensive in the area of Homeiza 

and gained some territory after severe fighting. End of 1985 witnessed the 
startof missile war to devastate each other’s cities. In 1986, Iran succeeded m 
capturing Fao peninsula south of Basra. In 1987, Iranian forces captured 
some territory in northern Iraq while in the south they made limited gams m 
Mainoon area, north of Basra. This was Iran’s last successful offensive. Iran 
had suffered heavy casualties in men and material m its attacks because of 
strong Iraqi defences. It suffered great losses m tanks which could not be 
replaced quickly while human wave tactics had not only inflicted heavy casual- 
ties on it? infantry battalions but also affected their m °rale By the end of 
1987 the equipment situation of Iranian Army had begun to look like the 1st 
days’of Confederacy in the American Civil War. They were desperately short 
of both armour and Artillery. 

1988 found Iraqi forces better equipped than those of Iran and in better 
morale too. In March, 1988, Iraq mounted its major offensive with its 

mechanised forces and superior air force. ^ ^ 
set-backs, losing Fao Peninsula, Homeiza marshes and Majnoon area, suffe 
ing heavy losses in men and material. Iraqi forces made many deep forays in- 
side Iran also to capture prisoners and war material, as Iranian orces 
back in disorder. In the northern region also, Iraq recaptured most of its lost 
territory. Hasheimi Rafsanjani, parliamentary speaker and newly appomted 
military commander in chief (he had once served in the army for two , years) 
persuaded Khomeni to accept the cease fire proposals m view of fas 
deteriorating military situation. Iran which all along had refused 
cease fire, eventually agreed to do so after set backs ° n 1 
salient points that emerge from this war are summarised below. 

Use of Gas 

Compared with sophisticated conventional weapons, chemical warfare is 
simple and does not require special or advanced technology. Chemical 
weapons are also relatively cheap. They are easy to deliver with a wide choice 
of means: bombs, missiles, artillery shells, mortars, multiple-launch rockets 
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and aircraft sprays. They are easy to produce. According to the USA, 
whereas only five countries had chemical weapons 20 years ago, there are 
now 15-20 countries who possess them. Meanwhile USA and USSR have 
stockpiled large quantity of chemical weapons. It seems that chemical 
weapons may be deployed by underdeveloped and poor countries who cannot 
develop nuclear weapons. 

Iraq had built up its chemical warfare capability with the help of 
developed countries in the early eighties. Its main plants are located at 
Samarra, 10 kilometres north of Baghdad and at Fullujah, 65 kilometres west 
of Baghdad, which are protected by batteries of SA-2 missiles. The UN, after 
investigations has blamed Iraq for using gas during war. Iraq used mustard 
and nerve gases; nerve gas can kill within two minutes of its contact. The 
Iraqis used chemical weapons in the form of air dropped bombs or artillery 
shells which inflicted about 10,000 casualties, of which atleast 1000 died. The 
gas attack certainly affected morale of Iranian troops. If Iraq had nuclear 
weapons, it would have probably used them too, when it was in a tight corner. 
And so can other countries use chemical or nuclear weapons, whenever situa- 
tion so demands in the interests of national security. Meanwhile, Iran has 
also put up a plant to manufacture chemical weapons with the help of ad- 
vanced countries. Incidentally, the Chinese possess chemical weapons while 
Pakistan is also taking keen interest to develop them. India neither possess 
chemical weapons nor does it propose to develop them. 

Nuclear Capability 

Both Iraq and Iran seemed to be determined to obtain nuclear capability 
as fast as they can. Israeli air strike that knocked out the French built Osira 
reactor near Baghdad in 1981, was a set-back to Iraqi nuclear ambitions. 
However, the French are reportedly building a new plant in hills north of 
Baghdad. The Iranians are establishing nuclear facilities at Bushehr in 
Southern Iran with West German assistance and with French assistance at 
Darkhovin. An American analyst has commented that neither country is near 
achieving military nuclear capability as yet. However, neither wants to loose 
the race, and developed countries are prepared to help quietly, provided the 
right price is paid. The fact that Israil has already developed nuclear weapons 
and the missiles to deliver them, is another factor which is motivating them to 
produce nuclear weapons. 

Use of Missiles- 

The missiles varying from short range to intercontinental, were originally 
designed to carry nuclear weapons only. Later, the developed countries 
started replacing nuclear warheads with conventional explosives in order to 
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sell them to other countries. During this war, the missiles were used to devas- 
tate each others cities. The Iraqis used at least four times the number of mis- 
siles as did Iran, thus acquiring a measure of destructive superiority. Iraq 
used scud or similar surface to surface missiles (SSM’S) obtained from the 
USSR. Since Scud B is normally credited with a range of 330 km and Scud C 
with 500 km. it appears local modifications have been made in Iraq, like 
reducing the weight of the war head or by adding a booster stage, to increase 
the range in order to hit distant targets like Teheran. Iraq has also fired some 
air launched missiles from TU 16, Badger aircraft supplied to Iraq by USSR. 
Iran fired limited Scud missiles against Iraq which were supplied to it by 
Libya and Syria. China has supplied Iran with Silkworm missiles which are 
ship born surface to surface missiles with a range of about 80 km. These were 
used a few times during the war. The Chinese are reported to have supplied 
missiles to Pakistan also but much information is not available regarding the 
type of missiles. India has to take note of this new development. USSR had 
offered India short range missiles way back in 1981/82 but India had not ac- 
cepted the offer, as it wanted to develop its own tactical missiles. It has al- 
ready test fired a short range missile but much more work is required before 
the missiles become an integral part of Indian armed forces. It is essential for 
India to develop the missiles fast or we may have to get them from the 
USSR. 

Coherent Defence and Foreign Policy 

The fundamentalist leaders of Iran failed to evolve a pragmatic foreign 
policy which could help its defence policy. It annoyed the USA and distanced 
itself from the USSR. By proposing to spread the Iranian type of Islamic 
revolution to Middle East Arab countries, it alienated them also. So the rich 
Arab nations helped Iraq financially while USSR and Western countries 
helped Iraq by selling latest weapons systems. USA sent its fleet in 1987 to 
keep Iranian navy under control. Iran found itself isolated. Iran has now 
realised that religious fervour is a poor substitute for lack of coordinated 
foreign and defence policy. One gets the feeling that perhaps strategic inter- 
ests of the USA and USSR seemed to coincide temporarily in keeping Teh- 
ran in its proper place. 

Prospects 

(a) The first effect of the cease fire has been reduction of tension not 
only in the gulf region but in the Middle East as a whole. The US has 
started reducing its fleet and would like to reopen its ties with Iran. 
Iran’s relations with USA have been very strained lately but in inter- 
national relations every thing is possible, given time and mutual inter- 
est. USA wants to keep Russian influence out while Iran shall require 
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technological aid both for industrialisation and to refurbish its armed 
forces which were once based on US pattern. 

(b) Economies of both the countries have suffered serious damage and 
they will be making strenuous efforts for rapid rehabilitation. This is 
a great opportunity as well as a challenge for India. India has wisely 
kept itself aloof from the conflict and has maintained correct rela- 
tions with both the countries. If Indian Government, industrialists 
and economists can take proper measures in advance to cooperate 
with Iran and Iraq in their efforts to modernise, all the three 
countries stand to gain. 

(c) Iranian revolution based on Muslim Fundamentalism is likely to lose 
its vigour initially outside Iran and in due course inside Iran also. 
Though war has ended in a stalemate, Iran a much bigger country has 
come out only as a second best in the final analysis. Revolutions need 
victories to sustain them, not poor stalemates. Iran’s foreign policy is 
likely to become more analytical and pragmatic in future in order to 
look after its national interests. 

(d) Iran shall certainly try to build itself both economically and militarily. 
It has the size, the population and financial resources to become a 
regional power. India should continue to cultivate good relations with 
Iran without, in any way, affecting its cordial relations with Iraq. 

China made fortune by selling weapons to Iran as well as Iraq, though its 
main client was Iran. The weapons were despatched through Pakistan via 
famous Kara Koram high way and also by sea. Pakistan played a crucial role 
in getting Iran arms and missiles from China. Iran’s relations with Pakistan 
and China have improved considerably. Will this growing understanding 
emerge into China- Pak-Iran axis? This will be against Indian Interests. This 
poses a tough challenge to Indian planners - both of foreign policy as well as 
defence. Because of recent changes in international situation, many people in 
India may tend to overlook the growing understanding between Iran, Pakis- 
tan and China. India should improve its relations with China and Pakistan 
but should remember that its main rival in the region eventually is likely to be 
Iran and not Pakistan while China has emerged the strongest military power 
is Asia. 



ofAWACS 


VEENA Ravikumar 

A t the outset it is important to mention that this is an analysis from a 
XjLpolicy or political viewpoint. There has been so much ongoing debate 
about the implications of Pakistan acquiring AWACS from the United States 
that the point has been lost in a vast morass as to whether India is merely 
reacting to it or whether India should itself acquire one. 

The analysis points to the fact that: 

1) AWACS is important and necessary on its own strength as intrinsic 
part of modern technological equipment. It is far seeing and furturistic 
as well as relevant. 

2) The acquisition of an early warning airborne system is necessary 
irrespective of whether Pakistan has one or not. 

3) That after defining the nations needs we should make it politically 
imperative to have one. 

The above can be more clearly understood if the implications of the sale 
of AWACS to Pakistan are put into a foreign policy analysis perspective. All 
this is part of a greater scheme, that of Indian foreign policy making. What 
has been the Indian foreign policy goals? In short, three: 

1) Legitimacy in the world order 

2) Credibility as a major power 

3) Its regional role 

Expanding on the above, it is clearly seen that the Indian profile in the 
world order has been high. India has been one of the major members of the 
United Nations Organisation. It has taken part in joint operations under the 
U.N. Flag (Congo crisis, Korean war) and is an active participant of develop- 
mental agencies, both social and economic, It is also a member of other in- 
ternational organisations. This has served to legitimise its inherent position in 
world order. 

India’s credibility as a major power has not really been in question since 
its attainment of independence in 1947. Its enhanced role as a non-aligned 
nation and as one of the leaders of the Non-aligned Movement has increased 
its status in the eyes of most other nations whether non-alignment has been 
particularly thought of as a devious strategy or an idealist stance is a different 
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issue. 

This really spills over into the significance of India’s regional role. It re- 
quires some thought especially in the light of the recent Sri Lankan problem 
and the not so recent Afghan issue. India has managed to wield its foreign 
policy interests cannily with its own national interests in view, as is the aim of 
the foreign policy of any ‘developed’ ‘hard’ state. 

The spiral arms race syndrome with an action - reaction riposte has been 
almost technically as well as psychologically built into both the Pakistan and 
the Indian foreign policy framework. Hence Afghanistan, too, has become an 
issue in the gamut of foreign policy issues. Pakistan is using that to get a sub- 
stantial arms aid package from the U.S.; India is wary of the same. 

Bangladesh, Bhutan and Nepal either with their military regime in- 
stability or their monarchial regimes do not substantially oppose India’s 
major role in the South Asian region. 

In the same context, it is best to make the Indian foreign policy tenets 
clear to give a sharper image to the policy implications of the sale of 
AWACS. One of the foremost tenets which has overriding significance is the 
concept of non-alignment. The way India was in its infancy with a colonial 
history of semi British power, still colours it with the same imagery. The in- 
tellectual argument advanced was that India had the difficulty of keeping its 
head above conflictual waters, equidistant from the two powers. This was the 
result of the clash of two differing, political systems - the USA, as a liberal, 
democratic, capitalistic system and the Russian ‘leftist, communistic’ system, 
a challenge to the existing western mode, their roles in the second world war 
and the ensuing power conflict. It was essentially a Nehruvian policy but also 
underlining a futuristic strategy. It showed almost a compulsion of a Third 
World Power as regards ‘real politik’. It has, as a policy, not been accepted 
even now by the west e.g. Kenneth Waltz believes that non-aligned third 
world nations are easily marginalized; that non-alignment is no policy; that 
the Dullesian doctrine (those not for us are against us) still holds good and 
therefore based the foundation of complete non-understanding of third world 
nations. 


The Panchsheela emerged from this basic concept and was defined 
within boundaries of 1) mutual respect for territories, 2) mutual non-aggres- 
sion, 3) non-interference, 4) equality and mutual benefit, 5) peaceful co-exist- 
ence (an example of this was the Treaty with Tibet which was actually a 
master stroke of Chinese diplomacy at keeping India at bay). It fitted in 
which Gandhian ideals of peace, ahimsa and non-violence, as well as peaceful 
resolution of conflicts. 
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These concepts motivated a highly defensive, non-rational defence policy. 
It was only after the 1962 Sino-Indian debacle that any definitive, rational 
military policy planning took place at all looking into military systems of the 
future. 

Friendly relations with nations, albeit with neighbours is another tenet of 
Indian foreign policy. It has recently led to the formation of South Asian As- 
sociation for Regional Cooperation (SAARC). This has major foreign policy 
implications involving India’s self-image in the subcontinent. Especially with 
its relations to Pakistan and on another level with other countries in South 
Asia. The self image involves a cooperative image not a confiictua! one. 
Therefore the interplay between India and its neighbours has to be a ‘soft’ 
variety, not at all the adversarial kind. This has complex connotations for In- 
dian foreign policy vis a vis Pakistan and China and the need to present as 
peace loving profile defensive in scope. 

India is a democratic republic with a complex interdependent decision 
making system. This impacts on foreign policy making. Bureaucracy and 
political forces are constantly reacting with each other projecting different vi- 
able modes of policies and decisions. This makes it difficult at times to take 
the best line possible and get the maximum optimum result. The net policy 
that emerges is more a compromise solution than a fearless radical alterna- 
tive. 



One main concern of any nation, and certainly that of India’s pertains to 
the Morgenthaunian definition of power. Power is getting A to do what B 
wants done even if A does not really want it. Sometimes an issue depends en- 
tirely on this concept. India, too, is no exception to this. Moreover, to develop 
the Indian image, to be technologically independent, forceful and futuristic it 
is imperative to understand power. 

To deal with definitional qualities of power, made abundantly clear in 
Martin Wight 'Relations between independent powers’. Morgenthau - Inter- 
national politics like all politics is a struggle for power. Schwarzenberger 
"Power politics signifies a type of relation between states in which certain pat- 
tern of behaviour are preponderent'V 

Power is a relational concept. Armaments or the lack of, form an impor- 
tant area or bargaining counter for any nation. They become inherent in 
power diplomacy and enourage a distinct hegemony in the relations between 
states. Therefore acquisition of AWACS by Pakistan would encourage this 
hegemonistic tendency in the region. 

Indian foreign policy with two aspects to its credit has to react to this 
keeping in mind idealism and self interest, and trying to resolve the con- 
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tradiction between these two. What is needed is using military capability as a 
positive source of strength and objective planning of defense needs. There 
should not, conceivably, be a debate between defense versus development but 
maximisation of security along with flexibility of military response. 

Having said that power is relative, it behoves us to further the idea that 
there should be sufficient military power alongwith economic self sufficiency 
and more. The political power should reside in stability with a medium of 
resolution of ruling and opposition ideas. The ideological basis ought to con- 
tain clarity keeping in mind India's geopt Mtical significance that of geographi- 
cal closeness with Soviet Union and China nearness to Pakistan and 
Bangladesh as well as Nepal. 

It is not only the projection of power but the actuality or reality of the 
situation itself that matters. It is imperative to understand that foreign policy 
of different countries like U.S.A., U.S.S.R., South Asian nations will have dif- 
ferent motives and implications. 

Pakistan's situation and foreign policy will be on the basis of its political 
system viz. dominated by the military. Therefore, its motivation will be dif- 
ferent too. Being an authoritarian regime it did not have in-built contradic- 
tions of deffering to public opinion or opposition politics be consensualized. 
Hence it is much easier for Pakistan to be aligned to the United States even 
if for convenience. Also U.S. holds the key to Regime stability of Pakistan. 
Indian foreign policy and decision making is constrained by its political sys- 
tem - democracy. Pakistan was not inhibited by it, till the recent elections. 

AWACS are equipped to change the very balance of power discussed 
earlier. AWACS are force multipliers. Any nation having them has a massive 
added advantage. 

Initially, Airborne Early Warning systems helped as part of a defense 
policy planning. AEW aircraft are good for patrolling strategic areas and 
though not armed to attack the enemy as such, their deterrence value makes 
them important to military equilibrium. 

Airborne Early Warning Systems have the reputation of being ‘eyes in 
I the sky". 

■ India has always been keen to develop this particular system. Manufac- 

turing, researching, developing this is being done by the AWACS since 1971. 
They have used the AVRO as the aeromodel with the rotodome on top to 
house the radar. How effective it is going to be can only be seen when re- 
search on the prototype is complete. 


The difference between AEWS and AWACS is that the latter is tech- 
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nologically more sophisticated and the ultimate in the use of electronic war- 
fare where production, deployment and use is concerned. Therefore it is im- 
portant for India to develop its own AEW systems, motives not withstanding. 

It even helps in defence of the fleet in the form of two possible solutions: 

1) to provide a radar sensor in a long range, land based aircraft; or 2) an 
AEW helicopter organic to the fleet. In this, the naval command would retain 
an integrated operational scenario by use of dedicated assets. 

The principal roles of the AEW helicopter are: 

1) detection of airborne targets at long range including missiles; 

2) control of friendly fighter aircraft; 

3) surface surveillance for targets of all sizes including submarine 

periscopes/snorts; 

4) surface target classification; 

5) control of attack aircraft against surface targets; 

6) over the horizon targetting; and 

7) LIMITED Anti-submarine Warfare (ASW) in surface detection. 

The AWACS can function as a submarine hunter under conditions when 
ihe submarine is emitting radiation, in surfacing, or snorkelling. 

The AWACS system is capable of numerous missions ranging from 
search and rescue to drug interdiction to surveillance of the space shuttle 
launcher. The E-2CS unique capabilities proved to be a great asset in track- 
ing the shuttle’s booster as it fell back to earth. 

At the operational level, the AWACS may be perceived to play crucial 
roles in three important areas; in support of offensive operations; in air battle 
management; in the struggle for air superiority and defensive operations; and 
the political uses of the military system including those termed as coercive 
politics. It is necessary to emphasise the AWACS operations must not be 
viewed in isolation of other systems and measures. AWACS operations 
would inevitably be coordinated with the overall defence system, electronic 
warfare including electronic intelligence gathering, air operations, other 
military systems or initiatives, and political use of force. Secondly, the 
scenarios would change significantly if both sides have equally effective 
AWACS. The assymetry of AWACS capabilities poses the greatest danger of 
destabilisation of the security environment. 

The employment of AWACS in support of offensive operations would 




3) Technological competence is in question. This is a matter of both con- 
ceptualization and training. Pakistan’s loss of F-16 over Afghanistan and 
another two (one hitting a pig), has made, U.S. wary of the competence of 
Pakistani pilots to man the AW ACS. Hence the 'loan’ of U.S. pilots for a 
year. This is not dearly defined, in the U.S. policies while ‘sale of defense’ be- 
comes a convenient American bureaucratic innovation to circumvent the lap- 
ses in the American Congress towards rapid aid to Pakistan. 

4) An AWACS is a sitting duck. It does not carry any weapons to protect 
itself from enemy attack. Therefore about 3 AWACS will be protected by 13 
F-16s. Today Pakistan has 37 F-16s and will have to devote half of its F-16s 
for the defense of its AWACS. This really does not make a feasible or a ra- 
tional long term military defense policy. 

Apart from the above, Pakistan’s budgetary considerations make it even 
less feasible. Pakistan has an external debt of about 30% of its GDP and the 
AWACS would not figure within its costing expenditure. 

Pakistan’s motives are far easier to understand and explain in terms of 
the acquisition of AWACS. The United States motives are far more in doubt. 
The credibility of the U.S. is at stake. The U.S. Air Force looks upon the sale 
of AWACS to Pakistan as a golden opportunity to further America’s own 
strategic interests in South Asia. From Saudi Arabia to Pakistan’s border 
with China, the U.S. Air Force wants to build a chain of patrolling AWACS, 
a long string of aerial watch towers to move over South Asia and the Gulf. 

The air attacks from across the Afghanistan border had therefore come 
to further both the U.S. and Pakistan military strategic interests. It is for this 
reason that the former Pakistan Air Chief Zulfiqar Ali Khan said, that if the 


Pakistani motives seem to be suspect for four reasons: 

1) Cruising at 30,000 feet the AWACS can rip off operational secrecy 
and Pakistan can easily use this against India. 


enable friendly strike arieraft to be supported by providing past as well as the 
current developing threat situation. Threat perceptions which become an in- 
trinsic part of conflicts can be more manageable. 


2) The expense is prohibitive and they are getting this as part of $625 
million military/economic package from the U.S. 


This according to even Benazir Bhutto will get Pakistan pushed into the 
’’inextricable vortex of super power conflict V 

This package could at a later stage compromise Pakistan’s position in the 
region as well as its sovereignty. 
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U.S. was leasing the AWACS to stiffen our spine’ in the context of Afghanis- 
tan it should be refused. According to him Pakistan would be manipulated 
by the U.S. and lose its credibility in South Asian politics with other states 
viewing Pakistani intentions with suspicion and alarm. U.S. colonial inten- 
tions would be further defined and the donor-recipient relationship revealed. 

Strangely enough, the scenario has changed with the amicability in U.S.- 
Soviet relations, a political solution to the Afghanistan problem is imminent. 
The bonafide reason for Pakistan acquiring AWACS no longer holds true 
Yet the U.S. is reiterating its stand and pushing for Pakistan s acquisition of 
AWACS. The underlying reason, of course, is to award Pakistan brownie 
points for being a loyal ally in South Asia. 

Yet the U.S. policy makers are divided on this point only because they 
fear Pakistan’s potential to join the nuclear club, making it a dangerous ad- 
versary rather than an unquestioning ally. 

China never having had terribly cordial reations with India since 1962 has 
taken upon itself to help Pakistan develop its nuclear capability. This causes a 
double danger to India especially in the face of Chinese help to Pakistan for 
its nuclear triggering device. 

These factors do not and should not overwhelm Indian policy makers but 
just make them more aware of the geopolitical, geostrategic position India is 
occupying and therefore the urgent need for defense decisions. Further, it is 
necessary to consider the usefulness of the AWACS on its own merit. 
Production, deployment and use should be clearly thought out. 

So much of policy making goes into decision making inputs for defensive 
purposes, it is not easy to spot the wood for the trees. The costing, expendi- 
ture et al are serious constraints. But more so, unlike Pakistan, India is not a 
mere regional power but has a global role to play. India’s role as leader of 
the non-aligned is sufficiently highlighted. Ipso facto India needs to be ahead 
technologically too. 

Bearing some of the above factors in mind, the U.S. too is undecided 
whether to sell or to lease AWACS to Pakistan. Whether or not to ‘loan’ its 
pilots. There are senators like Stephen Solarz who insist and justify that the 
AWACS will not be used against India but against the Afghan border. This is 
like telling a soldier to point the machine gun in only one direction even if he 
be threatened from another ! This reason already holds no water. The hope- 
ful factor in the situation is that the U.S. is still not absolutely certain o 
handing over the AWACS to Pakistan. 

But all this definitely would make Indians feel beleaguered. The alterna- 
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live systems need to be developed as counters to AWACS. The MIG 31 at 
March 3 speed can fire to pull away before the AWACS can go into action. 
The Soviet 11-76, a less sophisticated but still viable aircraft can be a counter 
to the AWACS. The AWACS Avro with the radar rotodome can be built into 
a viable system though it requires time. The last only lacks the system to 
coordinate and direct an air battle but can work well as an early warning sys- 
tem. Though it has been on the drafting board; the urgency policy makers 
and politicians has only now been generated because of overriding events. 

Looking at distance, range, capability, viability due to production and ex- 
pense, it is more imperative and useful for India to have one. Political and 
defence opinion is building up to them. 

Moreover China on India’s ‘other border’ is a big enough threat to make 
acquisition of the AWACS system important enough for India. 

Strangely enough, there is not much reaction from the rest of the world. 
There is no reaction at all from the western countries. Political pressures - 
both Democratic and Republican within the U.S. were at odds with each 
other for a while on the support for India/Pakistan but now, there is a hiatus 
there. Dobrynin from Soviet Union used a reassuring tone to curb measures 
amongst Indian policy makers but nothing definitive. 

The AWACS debate is no longer a debate. It is practically becoming a 
non-issue but it is useful to know that policy imperative should point to India 
acquiring one to keep stability in the South Asian region. 

Also, the change in the Presidency in the U.S.A. may not provide a radi- 
cal change in the argument put forth in this paper. This issue may carry on as 
usual with the doubt still in abeyance of the American Congress handing the 
AWACS to Pakistan, Though a sympathetic President incumbent of U.S. may 
rethink this. That is doubtful. . 

Nevertheless, there should be coordinated effort amongst research or- 
ganisations, not futile competitiveness. Organisations like DRDO, LRDE, 
ASWACS etc. should make parallel efforts not overlapping ones to reach 
their common goal of acquiring this force multiplier. 

The military balance is a tenous equation with dependent variables relat- 
ing to both conventional and ultra sophisticated weapon systems. Airborne 
early warning and Airborne Warning ahd Control Systems rely on sophisti- 
cated radars for the three phases in any air defence operation - detection, 
identification and destruction. This is not mere weaponry but part of a 
weapons system needing a cohesive framework of production, deployment, 
use and control. It has serious policy implications. Nevertheless, Indian 
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decision makers ought to consider it irrespective of whether a debate is 
resumed or whether the U.S. actually delivers the AWACS system to Pakis- 
tan or not or whether the cost is prohibitive which its not. It would benefit In- 
dian foreign policy making in long term future strategies. 
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INTRODUCTION 

J une 1986 could be said to be a red letter month for the Indian Army. The 
Chinese intrusion in the Sumdorong Chu Valley came as a severe blow to 
the pride and precision with which we have come to perform our role of 
securing our borders against alien intrusion. It was a reminder of October 
1962, for today even a minor transgression is as hurting to the Indian pride as 
the debacle of 1962. To prevent any further forays by the Chinese it was es- 
sential that we invigorate our presence in the region. In doing so the Army 
has had to face one of the strongest challenges posed by nature to mankind, 
that of surmounting the vagaries of weather and terrain in the Eastern 
Himalayas. 

The Eastern Himalayas of operational interest to us would consist of the 
areas of Sikkim, Arunachal Pradesh and the areas bordering these two states 
in Tibet. While Sikkim and Arunachal Pradesh are quite inhospitable, the 
Tibetan tracts are more so with heights over 4500 metres, extremely cold 
weather and further distancing of logistics bases from the plains of India. The 
Eastern Himalayas was virgin territory before the army decided to make its 
presence felt in tune with government policy. Lack of communication links 
with the rest of the country had preserved the beauty and serenity of the land 
but considerations of defence necessitated disturbing this aura of innocent 
charm. Sparsely populated, the region remains untouched by the vestiges of 
civilisation on its southern fringes. It is an under developed area and it is 
therefore axiomatic that the administrative problems would be enormous. 

The British who ruled the plains bordering the Eastern Himalayas feared 
to tread in this area inspite of their fierce adventurist spirit. It was thus left to 
the Indian Army to pioneer its way through the mass of jungle and snow. 
When the Army moved in 1962, it retired grievously hurt. While the strategic 
and tactical causes of this debacle have been extensively discussed, the logis- 
tics aspect is generally ignored. A deeper study of the engagements would 
reveal that 1962 was as much a logistics failure as a tactical and strategic one. 
It was an all too familiar story of troops without proper clothing and guns 
without ammunition and these aspects touch just the periphery of the 
problem of the vast canvas that logistics represents. Our experience in suc- 
cessfully conducting operations in Jammu and Kashmir in 1947-48 had per- 
haps generated unto us a sense of confidence which was found misplaced for 
the logistics problems in the Eastern Himalayas are vastly different and even 
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more dynamic than that in Kashmir. It is therefore essential that the tendency 
to view our entire mountain belt as a single entity and evolve common 
problem solving methods be avoided and a fresh view of the logistics con- 
siderations be attempted. 

AIM 

The aim of this paper is to analyse the various factors which affect opera- 
tional logistics in the Eastern Himalayas region and suggest measures to al- 
leviate the administrative hazards at the macro as well as the micro level. 

TERRAIN ANALYSIS - THE LOGISTICIANS VIEW 

Flanked as it is by Tibet in the north, Burma in the east and the Brah- 
maputra Valley in the south, the Eastern Himalayas present us a curious mix 
of all these regions. Starting from our borders in the north, the terrain as- 
sumes a tiered configuration of mountains with ridge lines interspersed by 
spacious valleys. In the Kameng-Towang sector for example there are four 
such ridge lines namely the watershed of the MaCmahon Line, the Sela mas- 
sif, the Bomdila massif and the Sessa-Nichu Phu ranges. The first two tiers 
remain snow bound for most parts of the year, where altitudes peaks to 5000 
metres and the peculiarities of the area render survivability difficult In East 
and North Sikkim except for the plateau region the terrain is much the same. 
In the Siang-Subansiri region the mountains are less demanding but the 
dense forests and steep ridge lines take on their own hazardous complexion 
The Tirap area provides us another dynamics akin to the jungles of the Hil 
states of Nagaland and Manipur. 

A critical factor in the analysis of terrain from the logisticians point of 
view is the paucity of communications. The enormity of terrain has demurred 
the development of communications in the region. Rail communications is 
virtually non existent while, the road communications are sparse as compared 
with the vastness of the region. The area is densely forested with primary as 
well as secondary jungles. The ridge lines being steep and rocky do not favour 
large scale cultivation. Local resources are thus sparse. Apart from an abun- 
dance of timber other basic building materials are not available. The climate 
in the Eastern Himalayas would tell its own story. The winters m the north- 
ern part are extreme. Survivability above 3500 metres is difficult without ade- 
quate precautions. The monsoon season extending over three months in a 
year gives little respite. This combination of terrain and climate has rendered 
the Eastern Himalayas one of the most difficult areas in the country except 
perhaps the glacial wilderness of Siachen. Comments are frequently heard 
from people with experience in other difficult areas classifying it as by far the 
worst to live and fight in. 
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\ Paucity of Communications. The paucity of communications in Sikkim 

: and Arunachal Pradesh is a major constraint on logistics. The availability and 

reliability of the roads reduces as one moves away from the plains, north and 
north eastwards and as the northern tracts are the ones of main operational 
\ interests, the sliding scale rule applies to the denigration of logistics con- 

l venience. A very specious argument of not building too many roads for fear 

! of opening them to the enemy is frequently put up with little logic. For roads 

I * must be constructed to sustain minimum envisaged deployments and negative 

logic being defeatist in nature can never be applied to military situations. This 
apart the configuration of most roads is longitudinal thus there is an absence 
I of laterals within the region isolating each of the sectors. The road classifica- 

tion is poor. Apart from the handful of main roads which are class 9/18 two 
way, black top, all weather, other roads are mainly one way fair weather. Ef- 
forts are however at hand to undertake the development of a road network 
' on priority but for another decade or so till the settling of the newly con- 

I structed roads takes place the problem will remain. 

? Weather. The weather in the Eastern Himalayas is particularly hostile 

throughout the year. The winter extending from December to April is severe. 
This is followed by an equally severe monsoon which extends for three 
; months from June to August and frequently spills over to September. This 

| weather imposes heavy burden on the administrative infra structure. During 

■ winter survival is difficult due to extreme vagaries of the weather. During 

! monsoons communications are frequently disrupted due to heavy rains. Sup- 

[ plies and equipment are affected by the harsh weather throughout the year. 

! ApriJ-May and October-November are the only reasonably good months in 

I the region from the weather point of view. 

I Local Resources. The Eastern Himalayas can be ranked as one of the 

I most inhospitable regions in the world for flora and fauna. Local resources of 

1 food and supplies are hence scarce partially due to the non-exploitation of 

j rich natural potential. The numerous Valleys have great scope for agriculture 

I and animal husbandry but this asset is being tapped only recently. Timber 

| however is available in plenty. 

I Health and Hygiene. The perils of terrain and climate in the Eastern 

Himalayas are a great hazard to health and hygiene. During the winters the 
! danger is of snow and cold diseases. The effect of high altitude is ever 

1 prevalent throughout the year. There is thus a necessity of deployment of a 

■ large quantum of medical resources in the area. 

I Reduction in Human Efficiency. Besides high altitude, the climate effects 

1 : 


l 
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in the Eastern Himalayas are such that there is a general reduction in the ef- 
ficiency of individuals. Mental blocks are common and occur more frequently 
than physical inefficiency. Creativity is particularly affected. The problem is a 
combination of the effects of altitude, desolateness of terrain and weather. 

Equipment Performance. The average altitude varies form 600 to 4000 
metres. Most of the terrain falls in the high altitude region as such a heavy 
reduction in equipment performance is to be expected. For instance a 
helicopter capable of carrying 4000 kgs at sea level can be expected to carry 
no more than 1500 kgs at the higher altitudes, denoting a reduction in perfor- 
mance by more than half. A similar constraint is experienced in operating of 
other vehicles and equipment such as rock drills. The rate of break down is 
quite heavy in all cases. 

Teeth to Tail Ratio. The teeth to tail ratio in the Eastern Himalayas is 
high. The line of communication being fairly long as a result at each stage it 
has to be suitably propped up thus extending the logistics tail. On a rough 
conservative estimate every single man on the firing line in the forward 
defended localities would have to be supported by three men in the rear. The 
effect of this is an exponential increase in the teeth to tail ratio. 

Water. Potable water is generally available upto a height of 3500 meters. 
However on mountain tops at even lower altitudes water is a problem, the 
same being the case at heights above 3500 metres. Water borne diseases are 
easily communicable in the mountains in this terrain. Hepatitis has to be par- 
ticularly guarded against. In addition amebiasis is easily contracted due to 
water hazards. A perennial source at altitudes above 4500 metres is snow 
though it is difficult to utilise. 

ANALYSING AND OVERCOMING PROBLEMS 
General-An Integrated approach 

The necessity for our armed forces to operate in the Eastern Himalayas 
is likely to remain unchanged over the next three to four decades as the 
threat perceptions are not likely to alter radically. If that be so, overcoming 
logistics support problems assumes importance. Logistics as we understand is 
an all encompassing feature of a military force. It not only affects the efficien- 
cy of the military but has considerable spin offs in the civilian sector and vice 
versa. It is therefore necessary that the problem of logistics in the Eastern 
Himalayas be solved in conjunction with the development projects being un- 
dertaken by the civil administration so that a common infra structure is built 
up for the benefit of all. 

There is also a necessity of solving the problem with a holistic approach 
rather than extempore reactions to each minor irritant as it arises. Thus for 
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| example the solution to the problem of supplying atta is not just that of ij 

transporting atta from Assam to the state, moving it by various modes such as 1 

tr ain MT, AT or air and finally man packing it to the forward defended 1 

locality. An integrated approach could well mean that the potential in the I 

t Valleys of Dirang or Zimithang could be exploited to grow more food within I 

I the dose proximity of the forward troops thus obviating the necessity of the jj 

long chaw of supply. On the other hand this would provide well deserved 
means of employment as well as sustainment to the local population, intro- 
I during relief measures and taking them away from traditional means to more 

intense means of agriculture. In line with this approach the Defence 
Research and Development Organisation (DRDO) has undertaken some 
projects to exploit the potential of this region. But this is a small step. Other 
fields too deserve attention. It is only through an integrated approach that we 
can reduce the logistics burden from a long term view. A systems approach 
thus would envisage shifting of the logistics base from the plains of India, 

Assam and Bengal to the reasonably hospitable valleys. The aim being not 
only to reduce the turnaround from the base to the forward troops to 24 
; hours from the present 72 to 96 hours but also to build up a local resources 

| base in terms of food and fodder. 

I The numerous problems of administrative support in the Eastern 

r Himalayas are thus analysed and solutions presented in the succeeding 

I paragraphs. 

Development of Natural Resources Infra Structure 

We have already seen that the Eastern Himalayas are devoid of natural 
resources which is a combination of the factors of the harshness of terrain, 

I and under development. However within this region are numerous areas par- 

ticularly those in and adjacent to the salubrious valleys which can be utilised 
I for development of agriculture, dairy products and animal husbandry projects 

\ which would assure the creation of a natural resources infra structure. The 

I abundance of grazing facilities even upto altitudes of 3500 metres could be 

suitably exploited. The region dan deliver a high produce of potatoes, corn 
and even fruits such as apples and oranges. Similarly sheep breeding can be 
undertaken at high altitudes as the local graziers would bear testimony. The 
; attendant benefit of the Betterment of the living conditions of the local 

populace can hardly be ignored. Thus the development of an imminent infra 
structure is the first step recommended for alleviating the problems of logis- 


tics support in the Eastern Himalayas. 
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Roads and Tracks 

Roads and tracks assume great importance in the mountainous Eastern 
Himalayan tract due to their scarcity and the susceptibility of these few roads 
and tracks to numerous interruptions. Most roads are Class 5, one way fair 
weather. These can take limited three ton traffic as far as it is not sustained 
over a period of time. The maintenance of the road communication network 
and the operational tracks is a major concern. At times even forward troops 
would be committed on this task particularly during the monsoons. Mule and 
foot tracks too deserve special mention. All animal transport tracks need to 
be soled with stone and or wooden logs to facilitate their utilisation during 
the monsoons. Unless soling is resorted to the tracks would not be operation- 
al in bad weather. The effort required for soling is quite heavy. A task force 
of 100 men can sole merely 500 metres in one day in an area where logs and 
stones are easily available. In other areas additional explosives and man- 
power would be required. Soling should be carried out prior to the outset of 
the monsoon as the pre‘ monsoon showers with intermittent dry spells would 
enable setting of tracks before the severe monsoons break in. 

A similar requirement on a much larger scale would be necessary for a 
Class 5 road and other roads of higher classification. This task is obviously 
better suited to be carried out by the Border Roads Organisation. 

The paucity of communications renders traffic control an essential fea- 
ture to ensure maximum utilisation of the road space as well as avoid break- 
downs and bottle necks due to over use. Convoy timings will be a common 
feature in the mountainous terrain. Traffic control posts will have to be es- 
tablished to control traffic. These need to be composite control points with 
recovery as well as medical arrangements. 

Logistics Vehicles 

The peculiarity of the mountain roads and operational tracks visualises 
the necessity of a logistics vehicle with a smaller turning radius, lower centre 
of gravity and at the same time a better load carrying capacity without being 
affected by terrain and altitude. The ability to operate in extreme cold 
climate is another pre-requisite. While winterisation could effectively off set 
the disadvantage, introduction of vehicles with in built winterisation could be 
attempted. All vehicles have to be preferably four wheel drive to operate off 
tarmaced roads. 

Carriage of Loads 

In the Eastern Himalayas due to the poor development of communica- 
tions arrangements for carriage of loads assume great importance. While 
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movement of ammunition stores, supplies and equipment upto roadhead is a 
major problem because of the lower specification of roads, susceptibility to 
adverse weather and limited space restricting two way traffic, beyond the 
road head the problem of movement of loads assumes gigantic proportions. 
The sources available being as follows:- 

(a) Animal Transport. 

(b) Porters. 

(c) Helicopters/Air supply. 

Animal Transport. Animal transport is a load carrying agency with maxi- 
mum capacity in the mountains. A mule section is capable of moving loads 
upto half a ton in high altitude areas over distance of 12 to 15 kins in a day. A 
troop of eight sections can be expected to move four tons of load each day 
over the same distance. To move the same quantity two and a half helicopters 
MI 8 or MI 17 and 160 to 200 porters would be required. However mule 
transport suffers from numerous disadvantages as follows:- 

(a) Mules have large domestic logistics requirement. 

(b) Cross country movement even on goat tracks or pony trains is virtual- 
ly impossible. A track of minimum two metres width has to be developed for 
employment of mules. Besides this track has to have a gradual gradient, be 
soled and regularly maintained to ensure sustained move of mules. 

(c) Mules require acclimatisation before employing them in high altitude 
terrain. Presently mules are bred mainly in the plains of Uttar Pradesh and 
thereafter inducted into mountainous and high altitude terrain. These thus 
require extensive acclimatisation and even then do not get used to operating 
in the mountains and high altitude terrain. 

Porters . Porters have to be invariably employed where tracks cannot be 
developed for the use of animal transport. Similarly in many operational 
situations such as for the move of reorganisation stores, porters ramain the 
only option. These suffer from a major disadvantage of limited load carrying 
capability. Fighting porters have to be invariably employed due to the limited 
population in the Eastern Himalayas. 

Helicopter/air supply. The employment of helicopters and air supply for 
carriage of loads is susceptible to a number of disadvantages such as reduced 
load carrying capacity in high altitudes and constraints of weather. But the 
same does not preclude its use as the flexibility and emergency resupply 
capabilities offered by its use are excellent advantages. Nevertheless its 
availability is to be always treated as a bonus and cannot be planned for. 
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OVERCOMING PROBLEMS OF LOAD CARRIAGE 

The operational efficiency of a force in the mountains depends on its 
capability for carriage of domestic loads including ammunition, ration and 
equipment. The speed and distance to which load can be carried would there- 
fore determine the mobility of a force. It is thus essential that this problem be 
solved with urgency. Some suggested measures are given below. 

Development of Animal Husbandry in High Altitude. The current practice 
of breeding mules in the plains and later employing them in high altitude ter- 
rain is not proving effective. There is a necessity for developing animal hus- 
bandry units in the terrain where employment of the animals is planned. 
Even if such rearing is not possible on the mountain tops, numerous valleys 
could be exploited for establishment of such breeding centres. Another area 
which can be developed is rearing of the versatile Yak. The Yak is ideally 
suited for high altitude and can operate at all heights over 3000 metres. Its 
load lifting capability is the same as the mule but has an added advantage of 
limited domestic logistics requirement as the yak can sustain itself on local 
fodder and eat-icicles for water. It does not require specified track for move- 
ment and can operate even cross country for reasonable distances. Another 
versatile animal in the high altitudes is the burro like local pony, rearing 
which could be attempted easily in the numerous valleys of the region. These 
local animals require a break in period as they are extremely temperamental 
and hence somewhat difficult to adjust to the military requirements. 

Porter Units. The load carrying capacity of local porters. is twice that of 
persons from other regions. It is therefore essential that porter units should 
be raised for the carriage of loads with each porter capable of carrying upto 
30 kgs of sustained periods. The paucity of population in the mountains can 
be made up by enrolling even women in such units as their load carrying 
capability is the same as men. 

Helicopter/air supply means. The necessity for introducing a helicopter 
with all weather capability and ability to operate with more effective loads at 
higher altitudes is paramount. There is a need for indigenous development of 
such a machine as only three countries in the world would require this tech- 
nology, India, China and Pakistan. Thus foreign pastures for this technology 
are not going to be available. Similarly there is a necessity of developing an 
aircraft capable of all weather performance. 

SUPPLIES 

Today supplies to troops deployed in the Eastern Himalayas are 
transported from the plains. The story of a goat or a sheep from Rajasthan 
bein£ transported to remote Nathula or Teju is not a strange one. Milk is not 
obtainable in the region resulting in excessive utilisation of milk powder with 
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attendant health hazards. As troops from the northern parts of the country 
are heavily dependent on milk and milk products for nutrition this deficiency 
deserves special mention. 

The requirement of high energy food for conducting sustained opera- 
tions in the area has hardly been ignored. While the rations today are 
nutritious, certain other areas could also be exploited. Yak product could 
provide a veritable store house of high energy food. The yak is as versatile as 
the cow and provides milk, butter and cheese locally known as, "churbi". Yak 
meat is also very nutritious. However the inhibitions to eat this being sim il ar 
to beef, would be difficult to overcome. Beef also deserves mention in this 
respect. Development of a ration of the composite variety in vogue in the pre 
1975 period which is ideal for manpack sustenance also needs consideration. 
Items such as fast cooking noodles could form a part of these rations having 
found acceptance amongst our troops today. 

The requirement of motor fuel is comparatively less due to lesser de- 
pendency on fuel borne transport. But vehicles consume greater quantity of 
fuel and reduced kilometres per litre (kpl) due to gradient and altitude. 
There is a great requirement of winterised fuels and lubricants which is fre- 
quently ignored. Adequate stocks for these have to be built up without which 
operations cannot be sustained during the winter. Similarly the requirement 
of kerosene oil for cooking and warming purposes is also very large. Keeping 
in view the environmental hazards even below the tree line troops should be 
supplied kerosene oil to prevent them from denuding the forest resources. 

Medical ^ ^ ft - 

The essential feature of health maintenance in high altitude terrain is ac- 
climatisation and avoiding over exertion. These two factors will go a long way 
in reducing casualties. Acclimatisation schedule has to be rigorously enforced 
and the general tendency to shirk it or cut -short the period should be 
avoided. This will also ensure a vastly efficient force. Historical examples of 
General Zorawar Singh’s campaign in Tibet should not be ignored. It was the 
inuring of his troops to cold and high altitude conditions that ensured a suc- 
cessful conduct of the expedition. The availability of medical facilities is also 
directly related to morale. Where resources would permit maximum sub 
units especially those at isolated and hazardous posts should be provided with 
a medical officer. • 

Casualty Evacuation. Another aspect of medical is casualty evacuation. It 
poses a major problem in the high altitude and mountainous terrain. This is 
so as the means of evacuation are extremely cumbersome and time consum- 
ing. To organise this .a uniformity in the chain needs to be established thus:- 
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-Maximum use of helicopters for casualty evacuation from forward posts 
and picquets is envisaged. Each post has to have a helipad suitable for a light 

helicopter. 

—Location ot regimental aid posts and advantxd dressing stations well 
forward. These have to invariably have larger helipads. 

-Since bad weather is likely to preclude evacuation by air in most instan- 
ces adequate facilities for evacuation by the land route whatever its con- 
figuration should be established. Staging posts invariably needs to be at four 
hourly intervals to establish a viable evacuation chain. 

Clothing and Equipment 

Today the clothing and equipment available to troops operating at high 
•dltiudes is adequate to ensure survivability. The only drawback being that of 
w kht Lighter equipment such as snow mattresses and sleeping bags are 
available extensively in the world market today. These need to be procured or 
indigenously produced. Similarly availability of light snow tentage can also be 
explored As most of these loads have to be carried by individuals it will go a 
\olg way in ensuring the mobility and survivability of the troops in this area. 

AMMUNITION 

The load of greatest consequence in any military logistics requirement is 
ammu^tiom weight, volume, react™., and general cumbersomeness 
makes it very highly administration intensive. While small arms ammunition 
would pose lesser problems especially with the introduction of the 5 56 mm 
INSAS artillery ammunition would be the biggest impediment. Introduction 
• of m ammunition into service is a much vaunted issue but one which can- 
not be expected to be solved in a reasonable time frame. A measure which 
can be implemented immediately is that of palletisation of loads. Thus each 
ammunition load starting with a manpack one can be build up progressively 
to form larger pallets which can be moved on mules, one ton and 3 ton 
vehicles and helicopters. Mechanical loading and unloading facilities at each 
transfer points as well as gun areas would greatly ease and speed up loading 
and unloading. 

REPAIR AND RECOVERY 

Ironically though the quantum of mechanical equipment in the moun- 
tains is less, the requirement of repair and recovery facilities is extensive. 
This is so because of greater number of breakdowns due to the ngours of the 
terrain and climate. This apart equipment such a radio sets and rod ^dnUs 
have to be maintained at altitudes over 4000 metres. Under such circumstan 
ces the repair and recovery resources will be invariably over stretched. 
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Workshop detachments would have to be split in smaller configurations not 
normally advocated. Lack of flat areas and hard standing would thus have to 
be made up by ingenuity and improvisation. 

Most mountain roads in the Eastern Himalayas are operational tracks 
which are yet to stabilise. The surface is thus a great hazard for motor 
vehicles. Besides the effect of high altitude reduces the Mean Time Between 
Failure (MTBF) considerably. The essential measure to overcome this draw- 
back is to develop indigenous technology for vehicles and equipment which 
can be used in this type of terrain. This is so as equipment with requisite 
characteristics is not available in the world market as the terrain/weather 
configuration is peculiar to our northern borders. In as much as vehicles are 
concerned additional spares particularly tyres, road springs, clutch plates and 
brake accessories have to be catered for with the workshops as well as unit 
repair teams. Workshops will have to undertake quite heavy workload con- 
trary to popular belief as the number of breakdowns is large. Adequate 
recovery resources have also to be catered for. Scaling of recovery vehicles 
could be roughly worked out at the rate of one vehicle for every 10 
kilometres of an operational track in addition to those at critical defiles. For 
tarmac roads a recovery vehicle every 50 kms stretch with a 10 percent 
reserve is essential in addition to those at critical defiles. 

Water / 

To overcome the problem of the shortage of potable water the following 
expediencies need to be resorted to:- 

-Divising deicing kits which can easily convert ice into potable drinking 
water at higher altitudes. 

-introduction of simpler water purification and filteration sets with 
larger capacities but at the same time light to carry. 

-Better individual water sterilisation kits. 

-Effective enforcement of water purification drills. 

Cache Concepts 

For sustainment of small forces such as stay behind parties, patrols and 
early warning elements the concept of development of a chain of caches 
along the likely route of operations should be employed. These caches would 
greatly increase the mobility of such parties, rendering them free of load car- 
riage for the operational period envisaged. The caches should be stocked 
with composite loads of rations, ammunition and spares such as batteries. 
Due to the effect of the altitude and weather, preservation of rations at least 
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k ensured Even on the normal maintenance routes such caches could be lo- 
aited'and suhably replenished so as to reduce the load of mdmduals during 
roShre movements. The locals too adapt this concept to an eM wrth the 
Vn^lms at halting places enroute well stocked with wood and other cheap 
nTrLfe of life. A sophisticated version of this is the Alpine huts concept 

followed in the European countries. 

SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 

A summary of recommendations to overcome the logistics problems m 
the Eastern Himalayas made in this paper is as follows.- 

-Deveiopment of natural resources infra structure within tjerqjon ' to 
include intensive agriculture, animal husbandry and diary development 

projects. 

-Introduction of a better logistics vehicle with shorter turmng radius, 
load carrying capacity and in built winterisation. 

-Construction of roads and tracks to support the minimum envisaged 
deployments. 

-Raising of yak units. 

-Raising of local porter units. 

-Development of an all weather helicopter for high altitude operation. 
-Lighter winter clothing, for winter, equipment and tentage. 
-Introduction of simpler unit and individual water Alteration equipment. 
-Development of a chain of caches on the Alpine huts concept. 
-Palletisation of basic ammunition loads. 


Conclusion 

The logistics problem of conducting operation in the Eastern Himalayas 
cannot be equated to that of the other mountainous areas of the country as 
Jammu & Kashmir. Having suffered a severe setback a quarter century 
in this region, a blow which was as much an administrative failure as a tacti- 
cal one, logistics assume added importance for consummation o f °perations 
in the area 6 We have now built up extensive experience in this region and can 
^ ourselves ,o solving Ore problem more 

made in this paper to view the problem at the macro as well as a the m^o 
level wherein the peculiarities of the area have been gauged and survivability 
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solutions devised. 

The development of a local resources infra structure would be an ideal 
answer to some of the logistics problems of the Eastern Himalayas. For un- 
like the glacial regions of Ladakh this region has adequate potential for it. 
The spin offs of generating employment and evincing interest in the people of 
the region seeing its collateral benefits are tremendous. Logistics would thus 
not only prove beneficial to the army but also to the region as a whole. The 
requirements of the armed forces are such that at times it results in alienat- 
ing the local population but their sensibilities have to be taken into account if 
lasting results are to be achieved. Thus special efforts need to be made to 
prevent disturbance of the peculiar culture and identity of the local populace. 
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A Bibliographical Review 

Captain Harold E Raugh jr US army 

. , • . ft f Wavell first appeared, expectely, in 1941, in the 

B:S P oft Xa and Italian East Africa. Har- 

”12: DewLd (later Mgr 

Edit0r ? Unf “ nt Z J Wa7 Network WW. Norton, 1941).. Though obviously 
witteJinTheearly years of World War II, DeWeerd was highly complimen- 
^ o^Watll, the" only British general of World War II mcluded ,n has book: 

Wavell was the first British soldier of World War II to grasp the full les- 
sons of the German ^ i^thT wtr to 

conditions of dese fgh & ^ British sea , land, and air forces in a 

coordinate effective y P the cheapest triumphs ever 

SbyaTS ^""European adversary - if no, the cheapest in 
all British military history. (P.306). 

Also in 1941 Wavell was among a select group when Ws biography was 

among'those who were 

Smmcnting on the results of the British Libyan blitzkneg, Kraus quotes 
Marshal keitel, Supreme Chief of the Germ^ H # Command (Obc*<»m 

biographies are hagiographic in nature, but it is imperative to recollect public 
5: .uS and the psychological effdc, of Wavell's rnctones tn ran- 

ing morale on the home front. 

The first two volumes of Ore British offlcal History 77, e 

amt Middle East (Volume I - 'The Early Successes against Italy ( o May 

1941V' and Volume II- "The Germans come to the Help of their Ally (1 ), 

both London: Her Majesty’s stationery office, 1954 and 1956, respective y), y 
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Major-general I.S.O Playfair, C.B., D.S.O, M.C, and others, provide an excel- 
lent overview of all of Wavell’s campaigns in that theater, buttressed by the 
use of a multitude of official documents and detailed scholarly research. 

After explaining Wavell’s "transfer," Playfair lauds not only Wavell’s ac- 
complishments, but also his personal attributes and brilliant generalship. 
WavelPs charismatic leadership is father expounded upon in these pages, 
with Playfair adding that "a visit from the commander-in-chief [Wavell ] was 
not a visitation but a tonic" (p. 246), and "He was essentially a soldier’s sol- 
dier, and takes an assured place as one of the great commanders in miltary 
history" (P. 246). 

Major-General H. Rowan-Robinson, C.B, C.M.G., D.S.O, in 1941 wrote 
Wavell in the Middle East (London: Hutchinson, n.d. (1941). Major-General 
Rowan-Robinson was cognizant of the fact it was basically impossible to 
write an authoritative account of events that had occurred only a short time 
before, but understood the value of 

...contemporary accounts written hot upon the tread of events, amid 
the rise and fall of hopes and fears, and coloured [sic] with the 
recent personal experiences of participants, have now, as ever, a 
value in building up the more complete history of the future. 

(Perface, p. 7). 

This book starts with an overview of the situation in the Middle East 
upon the outbreak of war, when the British were numerically weak and in- 
adequately-equipped. At that time, though the British strategic position was 
relatively strong, but it became quite precarious after the defeat of France 
and Italy’s entry into the war. Major General Rowan-Robinson ably describes 
all of Wavell’s campaigns in the Middle East, using information gleaned from 
official summaries and other reports, adding additional information from his 
own personal experiences as a soldier with service in the Middle East. In his 
conclusion, the author bemoans the lack of preparation for war: “The failure 
to prepare has been paid for in wasteful bloodshed and in defeat that verged 
on disater" (P. 227); and the need for central military control manifested in a 
well-staffed Ministry of Defense. : : : 

The Campaigns of Wavell, by Donald Cowie, was published the following 
year (London: Chapman & Hall, 1942). In his preface, Cowie alerts readers 
that his book is not just a compilation of cold facts and figures, but is 

...rather a most appetizing story of blood, murder, grand larceny, 
hunger, privation, thirst, arson, sabotage, cowardice and valour [sic], 
bound together by an account of how one British general, Archibald 
Wavell, redeemed his countrymen’s martial reputation in the 
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best-planned and most remarkable series of campaigns since those 
of Wellesley in the Peninsula.(p. v.). 

Cowie covers basically the same ground as Rowan-Robinson, but uses 
much more colorful language. He condemns the British expedition to 
Greece, and further states the evacuation of Crete was a tragedy, the result of 
ill-preparation on the part of the British. In summing up General Wavell’s 
camp aigns in the Middle East, Cowie states "he [Wavell] achieved all he set 
out to achieve - the conquest of Cyrenaica, Eritrea, Italian Somaliland, Abys- 
sinia, Syria, Iraq, Iran and the reconquest of British Somaliland - to fail only 
in the tasks outside his original plan which had been forced upon him." 22 

Written after a great deal of research and from a less emotional point of 
view, Robert Woollcombe’s The Campaigns of Wavell, 1939-1943 (London: 
Cassel, 1959), covers WavelPs campaigns in the Middle East as well as those 
in the Indian/Asian Theater. Woolcombe admirably chronicles all of these 
campaigns in an objective and detached manner. He posits that Wavell was 
(jeset with a multitude of difficulties that few commanders, before or since, 
have had to face, even in adversity. Infact the author gives Wavell the appel- 
lation of "Adversity’s General." It is not meant in a pejorative manner, since 
Woollcombe apparently admires his subject: 

The absence of Lord Wavell from the London Victory parade in 
1946 was not publicly remarked. Yet he had been 
Commander-in-Chief in the British Empire for longer, and 
operationally responsible for wider theatres, than any other British 
soldier of either World War. For almost four years, an Arthurian 
figure, he was concerned with military problems of pure survival. 

With the same composed strength he had met triumph and disaster. 
He had directed the most extraordinary victory, and had weathered 
the most humiliating defeat, known to British arms.(p. 207). 

In the Foreward to this book, Field-Marshal Lord Alanbrooke eloquently 
stated: 

It is my fervent hope that the account of the campaigns of Wavell 
may be extensively read and deeply studied, so that the true stature 
of this very great man may be fully appreciated, and that adequate 
feelings of gratitude may be engendered for the immense services he 
rendered under conditions of appalling difficulty, (p. X). 

This well-written, balanced account of WavelPs campaigns also includes 
an informative "Biographical Outline" of Wavell’s life. 

A number of studies have been written about Wavell’s North African 
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campaigns, the first few books having been written by war correspondents 
who actually observed and/or took part in those campaigns. Though written 
in a more journalistic manner, they tend to capture the emotions and feelings 
prevalent at the time. Alexander Clifford, who spent more than thirty months 
in the Middle East as special correspondent of the the Daily Mail, wrote 
Three against Rommel, subtitled The Campaigns of Wavell Auchinleck and 
Alexander (London: George G. Harrap, 1943). The first third of the book 
pertains to all of Wavell’s campaigns, not just those in North Africa, inter- 
spersed, through with the author’s own personal experiences, observations, 
and opinions. As such, it does not possess the impartiality or accuracy of an 
official history, but the personal comments and perceptions are invaluable in 
their own right. Clifford stated he felt Wavell’s removal to India was in the 
nuture of a disgrace after the spring defeats. "But," Clifford continued, "we 
hoped not. For the curious thing was that, inspite of Greece, Crete, 
Cyrenaica, Wavell still retained the respect and affection and confidence of 
the troops in the Middle East." (p. 106). A recurrent theme running through 
all of the narratives of Wavell’s campaigns is of Wavell’s tireless concern for 
the welfare of his men and his charismatic leadership. 


A companion of Clifford was Alexander Moorehead, correspodent of the 
London Daily Express, who wrote The March to Tunis: The North African War 
mo-1943 (British title: African Trilogy (New York: Harper & Row, 1965). 
This book actually is a compilation of the three books: Moorehead asserts 
that the war in Africa and the Middle East fell into three twelve-month 
periods: the Wavell period, 1940-1941; the Auchinleck period, 1941-1942; and 
the Eisenhower, Alexander, Montgomery period, 1942-1943, with each of 
these three periods corresponding, respectively, to one of his three earlier- 
written, aforementioned books. Wavell himself wrote the foreword to the 
first edition of this book (1944), and lauds Morehead for also writing about 
"the human factors [of war] that are so often overlooked when the c >ld, criti- 
cal official histories come to be written, "(p. 7). Moorehead was a perspica- 
cious observer of people, places, and events. In his "An Add' vjreA Preface,” 
Moorehead states he belives the "Greek adventure" was a : is , and if 
Wavell’s forces had not been diverted to Greece, there was a p.- bability 
they could have advanced to Tripoli. 


Raoul Aglion, who served as attache at the French Legation in Cairo in 
1939-1940, dedicated his book War in the Desert: The Battle for Africa (New 
York: Henry Holt, 1941), to "Sir Archibald Wavell, hero of the Desert, and to 
the glorious Army of the Nile.” Although this book is more of an historical 
chronicle of conflict in the North African region, Aglion includes two chap- 
ters explaining in great detail the Italian colonization of Libya and East 
Africa region, Aglion includes two chapters explaining in great detail the 
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Italian colonization of Libya and East Africa, as well as two chapters about 
"Waved's Libyan offensive. The greatest contribution of this book is that it re- 
lates the 1940-1941 military events in North Africa and Syria from a Free 
French perspective. Aglion praises the Commander-in-Chief, Waved, who 
was given the revered sobriquet of "The Foch of "41" by the Free French. 

The Battle for North Africa (New York: Charles Scribner’s sons, 1969), 
was written by John Strawson. He not only fought in the Middle East during 
World War II as a junior officer, but was a brigadier when he wrote this 
book. In Chapter I, Strawson relates that numerous books have been written 
on the North African campaigns, but unlike ad the others, the purpose of his 
book is 

not to summarize or reiterate previous accounts of the campaign 
either in general or particuler, but rather, against a background of 
strategic and tactical development, to trace the changes in the way 
battles were conducted during the three years, 1940 to 1943, and to 
see from the viewpoint of those who did it what the fighting was 
actually like, (p .2). 

Strawson ably accomplishes his mission, with Chapters 2 through 4 being 
devoted to Waved’s North African campaigns, including information on the 
distracting influences of his other, peripheral campaigns. Strawson has 
studied these operations for years, and his assessment of Waved is quite 
laudatory, praising him for his prescience, unflagging spirit, unorthodoxy, 
breadth of vision, and "well- balanced strategic courage." At the same time, 
the author deprecates Churchill’s incessant flow of telegrams to Waved which 
not only urged Waved to take the initiatve and regain the offensive, but more 
often than not contained "minutely detailed tactical instructions." Strawson 
states 

Waved was one of the great commanders of history, and perhaps his 
greatest misfortune was that, whilst he was engaged in being a 
potential Marlborough, he was serving a man who, family connection 
aside, thought of himself as an actual one. (p. 68). 

A much more scholarly and well-researched account of these same bat- 
tles is found in W.G.F. Jackson’s The North African Campaign 1940-1943 
(London: B.T Batsford, 1975) which includes a large numbers of highly-infor- 
mative sketch maps. The intent of this book is "the study of human endeavour 
[sic] as men fought with inadequate resources to make good British and 
American military neglect." This book is insightfully and lucidly written, 
making use of numerous documents to include the journals and diaries of 
many of the leading military and political figures involved in these campaigns. 
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The first of the three sections of the book is entitled "British Imperialism;’ 
and included the entire period in which WavelFs campaigns were inextricably 
entwined, and all are chronicled in rich detail. 

Jackson considers the decision to send a British expeditionary force to 
Greece to have been ’’the first British strategic misjudgment,” and states 
Wavell made ’’several unfortunate decisions” in task-organizing all his forces 
in view of the requirement to send troops to Greece. On 19 February 1941 
Wavell reversed his former position on the ’’Greek adventure," this time 
favoring action in the Balkans, constituting the ’’second strategic misjudg- 
ment.” The third and fourth judgment errors were, according to Jackson, the 
British resolve to send a force to Greece after the Greeks failed to withdraw 
to their defensive line (the Aliakmon Line) in the face of an imminent Ger- 
man onslaught, and the failure to assess properly the ability of Rommel to in- 
itiate an offensive. This highly-detailed book is written from an omniscient 
point of view, including the synthesis of Italian/German perceptions and in- 
formaion, and its objectivity is juxtaposed with criticism when necessary. Al- 
though critical of Wavell at times, Jackson’s overall assessment is that 

Wavell was no dictator. Everyone liked and admired him. He was 
well suited to command a British major theatre at the outbreak of a 
great war, his calmness in adversity, his robust stability and his 
obvious honesty of purpose held men’s loyalty however discouraging 
the outlook might be. His patient husbanding of resources, his 
careful allocation of those resources to the various commanders in 
his vast theatre, and his ability to improvise [sic] enabled him to 
achieve much while defeat and ruin faced Great Britain everywhere 
in the early years of the war. The conquest of Cyrenaica, Eritrea, 
Italian Somaliland and Abyssinia, and the reconquest of British 
Somaliland and Iraq were no mean feats, (p. 132). By virtue of his 
superb analyses of decisions and courses of action that effected all 
these campaigns, his flowing writing style, the excellent use of 
primary sources, and multitude of sketch maps, Jackson’s book is 
definitely one of the better studies of this subject. 

Correili Barnett’s The Desert Generals (1960; rpt. Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press, 1982), was a controversial book when originally published in 
1960, and was significant because it was "the first serious attempt by an his- 
torian too young to have taken part in the desert battles to assess the causes 
of British failure and to sit in judgement on the merits of the various com- 
manders." 23 The majority of the controversy surrounds Auchinleck’s alleged 
preparations for El Alamein and Montgomery’s generalship and failure to 
acknowledge Auchinleck’s preparations- which is outside the purview of this 
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study. Barnett feels O’Connor did not receive adequate credit for his role in 
planning and commanding the forces for Operation "Compass." Barnett’s 
overall treatment of Wavell is solid but not uncritical when necessary. In the 
second edition the author comments on Ultra intelligence, which "lends extra 
weight to the charge that Churchill’s decision finally to sack Wavell because 
of the failure of Battleaxe was an ‘amazing injustice.’", (p. 80). 

Finally, The North African Campaign 1940-1943, by Major P.C. Bharucha 
(New Delhi: Combined Inter-Services Historical Section, 1956), a volume in 
the "Offical History of the Indian Armed Forces in the second World War 
1939-45" series is also a valuable reference, but expectedly emphasizes the 
role of Indian units in this campaign. This work, however, has a tendency to 
rely too much upon the official despatches. 

There has not been a definitive and detailed history written of the British 
victories in capturing Italy’s East African possessions and the recapture of 
Abyssinia and British Somaliland. One of the earliest books written on the 
subject, The Abyssinian Campaigns: The official Story of the Conquest of 
Italian East Africa (London: His Majesty’s stationery Office, 1942), is none- 
theless quite informative and interesting. Even though it contains a detailed 
and flowing narrative, this book is generally devoid of analysis, the result of 
being written from the perspective of the victor shortly after the successful 
conclusion of the campaign. One must also consider the effect of this book on 
morale on the homefront. A significant contribution of this small book is the 
large number of photographs and outstanding maps and sketches, giving one 
a true perspective and appreciation of the rugged terrain and logistical dif- 
ficulties that the British had to overcome. In this book Wavell’s use of his 
strategic reserve is noted in detail. 

Undoubtably one of the better accounts is East African Campaign 1940- 
1941, edited by Bisheshwar Prasad (New Delhi: Combined Inter-services His- 
torical Section, 1963), another volume in the "official History of the Indian 
Armed Forces in the second World War 1939 -45” series. It is a superbly re- 
searched study, albeit with an emphasis on the role of the Indian Armed For- 
ces in the campaign, which was significant. It contains a great amount of in- 
formation, to include the topography of the region and orders of battle. In 
the conclusion it is stated that "by his [WavelPs] perseverence and ability he 
ensured British victory in this region.” (p. 155). 

A number of accounts have been written by participants in this cam- 
paign, including W.E. Ctosskill’s The Two Thousand Mile War (London: 
Robert Hale, 1980), and AJ. Barker’s Eritrea 1941 (London: Faber and 
Faber, 1966). These books are relatively complementary, each author em- 
phasizing the role of the force of which he was a member. The former ac- 
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cents the operations of Cunningham attacking from the south, with the latter 
telling the story of Platt's invasion from the Sudan into Eritrea, Crosskill's ac- 
count is much more personal in nature, including his own experiences and 
anecdotes. He writes "thank God also we had, in General Wavell, a com- 
mander of exceptional intelligence and moral and physical courage who 
would always stick to his guns - if he believed them to be the right ones - ig- 
noring any risk to his personal position." (p. 79). Barker, a professional sol- | 

dier, considers the attack from the north- "the hammer blow” - the most im- 
portant, with Cunningham’s forces providing the anvil. This book is more ob- 
jectively written, with a greater amount of detail, including appendices of 1 

British and Italian orders of battle. The concept and excution of this cam- | 

paign was, according to Barker, "a gamble but the undertaking of such 
gambles when coupled with careful calculation are one of the marks of a 
good general and Wavell had already demonstrated his ability to calculate J 

risks." (p. 74). It is also worthwhile to note that General Platt wrote "The j 

East African Forces in the War and Their Future," published in the Journal j 

of the Royal United Services Institution , (August 1948). 

South African forces played a significant role in this campaign, as 
Cunninghams's three-division force included the 1st South African Division 
and the 1st South African Brigade of the 12th East African Division. Al- 
though emphasizing the role of the South African units and their contribu-, 1 

tions to the victory, the following two books are interesting and highly \ 

descriptive: Eric Rosenthal's The Fall of Italian East Africa (London: J 

Hutchinson, n.d. (1941), and Vanguard of Victoiy: A short Review of the South I 

African Victories in East Africa - 1940-1941 , by Conrad Norton and Uya Krige 1 

(Pretoria, Union of South Africa: Goverment Printers, 1941). jj 

The Greek campaign was, at the time of conception and execution, and I 

remains to this day, the most controversial of Wavell's campaigns. The ap- j 

preciations, meetings, and decisions leading up to the despatch of the British 1 

expedition are full of misunderstandings, misinterpretations, and innuendoes. J 

Wavell's role in the early stages of this campaign is unclear, since he ap- *? 

parently was opposed, in January 1941, to sending a British force to Greece, | 

and inexplicably changed his mind to favor an expedition a month later. The 
missing link in ascertaining Wavell's assessment of and true responsibility in 1 

the decision-making process of sending British troops to Greece may be in an j 

appreciation of the Greek situation he apparently wrote "in Cairo late in | 

January [1941], after Metaxas’ death, and handed to Dill [CIGS], probably as | 

he [Dill] left to return to the United kingdom.” 24 However, this appreciation | 

cannot be located. A copy is believed to be among the Wavell papers still in | 

the possession of the Wavell family, who unfortunately appear to be unwilling j 

to permit historians access to research the Field-Marshal's papers. j 
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Major-General Sir Francis de Guingand, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., who 
served as Montgomery’s chief of staff at Eighth Army (1942-1943) and 21st 
Army Group (1944-1945), was a major serving at General Headquarters, 
Cairo, on the Inter-service Joint Planning Staff when Wavell was Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Middle East. As such, de Guingand was a member of the 
contingent which accompanied Wavell to the conference with King George of 
the Hellenes and General Papagos, Greek Commander-in-Chief, held near 
Athens on 22 February 1941. Shortly thereafter de Guingand conducted a 
reconnaissance, on Wavell’s instructions, of the Aliakmon Line, the Greek 
defensive position in northern Greece. Based upon those experiences, and 
subsequent work on the Joint Planning Staff, de Guingand wrote Operation 
Victory (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1947). In this hook, de Guingand 
states "our strategy in Greece can be looked upon as a test case respecting 
the relationship between the political and the military factors." (p. 77) De 
Guingand is particularly critical of the role of Foreign Secretary, Anthony 
Eden (later the Earl of Avon), in this situation, and contends "that from a 
military point of view an intervention in Greece never had any chance of suc- 



cess.” (p. 79). 

An indispensible source on the Greek campign is Greece 1940-1941 
(London: Davis-Poynter, 1976), a volume in "The politics and strategy of the 
second World War" series. It is a study based on the thorough research of a 
multitude of documents and other official sources, including many hitherto 
unpublished, which originated from Germans as well as British sources. 
Other key books on Greece include Christopher Buckley’s Greece and Crete 
1941 (London: Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1952), and Greek Tragedy ‘41, 
by Anthony Heckstall-Smith, D.S.C., and Vice-Admiral H.T. Baillie-Groh- 
man, C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E. (London: Anthony Blond, 1961). Though the latter 
book is concerned mainly with operation "Demon,” the British evacuation 
from Greece (Commanded by Baillie-Grohman), it gives fair and equal, in 
addition to insightful, treatment of the entire British expedition to Greece. In 
its Epilogue, a very balanced pro and con argument is given pertaining to the 
Greek campaign, stating" neither our statesmen nor our generals were 
blameless" (p. 228), but that 

We were beaten in Greece for the same reason we were beaten in 
France and Norway. Because our pre-war policy of appeasement had 
left us totally unprepared for war, while, when the war began, our 
policy was to concentrate on the production of bombers rather than 
fighters, (p. 228) s 

In spite of the Greek campaign, the authors were convinced that "Wavell 
was our greatest army commander in the war." (p.224). 
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It is worthwhile to note that after the publication of De Guingand’s 
operation Victory and General Papagos’ The Battle of Greece, 1940-41 (trans- 
lated by Pat. Eliascos) (Athens: Scazikis, 1949), Eden and Wavell intended to 
collaborate on a book about the 1941 British expedition to Greece, in "which 
Wavell would contribute the military chapter and I [Eden] the political. Un- 
fortunately his [WavelFs] death in 1950 put an end to this idea.” 25 Eden’s 
own memoirs, The memoirs of Anthony Eden: The Reckoning (Boston 
:Houghton Mifflin, 1965), are an invaluable text revealing the political 
decisions and considerations at the highest levels which effected this cam- 
paign. 

Even though the Eden-Wavell book was never written- the intent of 
which would have been to dispell "a number of legends and misunderstand- 
ings {which] have grown up around the Greek adventure” 26 and to counter 
the "somewhat one-sided history of events" contained in the Papagos and de 
Guingand accounts - Wavell wrote "The British Expedition to Greece, 1941" 
(his last published item), which appeared in the January 1950 issue of Army 
Quarterly . Again Wavell wanted to set the record straight: 

At this stage I [Wavell] should correct two statements which have been 
widely spread: 

(a) that the military leaders were forced into the Greek commitment 

against their will for political reasons; and y 

(b) that but for the Greek adventure our forces could have cleared 
up the North African coast for good and all. 

•yj 

Neither of these assumptions is true. “ 

Wavell also elaborates on what he calls "the crux of the whole drama" 
(p. 181), the failure of General Papagos to issue the order to the Greek 
divisions in Macedonia and Albania to withdraw to the Aliakmon Line, to 
which Papagos allegedly agreed on 22 Febuary 1941. WavelFs account, albeit 
only seven pages long, is quite illuminating. When summing up all the 
military activities in his command being conducted concurrently with the 
Greek campaign, Wavell modestly added "Those were busy days in the Mid- 
dle East.” (p. 184). 

De Guingand later wrote Generals at War (London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1964), in which he attempted to conduct "a sober and balanced 
reassessment" of Wavell. De Guingand is scathingly critical of WavelFs role 
in the Greek "debacle." It appears to be exceedingly presumptious for de 
Guingand to conduct such a "reassessment" of Wavell, considering de Guin- 
gand had only been a major when he had been assigned to the Middle East 
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Joint Planning staff in December 1940. De Guingand obviously was not privy 
to many of the decisions effecting the Greek campaign, and admits in his ear- 
lier work, Operation Victory : 

' - "I don’t claim to know the whole story by any means." (p. 44). 

- "I w'ould stress again that I don’t know the whole story or the whole 
background to the decisions..." (p. 44). 

- "We [members of the Joint Planning Staff] did not at that moment 
know anything of the high policy behind this decision [that the Greek cam- 
paign would have priority over all others]."(pp. 47-48). 

- " To what extent she [Greece] genuinely wished us to send forces to 
Greece I do not know."(p. 50). 

- "Discussions [between Eden, Dill, and Wavell, 19 Febuary 1941] took 
place behind closed doors and we on the lower levels were all agog to know 
what was happening, and what decisions were being made." (pp. 54-55). 

- "Being a very low form of life amongst the great constellations, I only 
took my place at the table during discussions [in Athens, 22 February 1941] 
which turned upon the purely military angle. I am therefore, not in a position 
to describe the whole scene, nor was I in a position to hear all the arguments 
used, both political and military, in favour [sic] of our policy." (p. 56). 

The above six examples were found on only twelve pages of Operation 
Victory, and many more examples abound. Some of De Guingand’s criticisms 
of Wavell in Generals at War seem justifiable, but de Guingand’s "assessment 
has an intemperate quality which seems excessive in relation to the level of 
his position and the brevity of his experience. 28 De Guingand’s second book 
seems to be an attempt to taint the reputation of Wavell, who "has never lost 
his colossal 1940 reputation" and "is perhaps the only great British soldier of 
the Second World War never to have his legend questioned by post-war 
criticism" (p. 15) and at the same time enhance the reputation of his "old war- 
time Chief, Field-Marshal Montgomery." 

Martin van Creveld’s "Prelude to Disaster: The British Decision to Aid 
Greece, 1940-1941,” Journal of Contemporary History, (July 1974), pages 65-92 
was published shortly after a number of the original documents pertaining to 
this affair held at the Public Record Office were declassified and opened to 
the public. In this enlightening artical, Greveld contends that Wavell and Dill 
changed their minds betweens January and February 1941 to favor the dis- 
patch of British troops to Greece, that recommendation being based more on 
political considerations than military, "in the hope that such aid would put ’a 
new heart’ into Turkey and Yugoslavia and induce them to join in. "(p. 80). 
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Creveld also supports Papagos in not ordering the Greek division to with- 
draw to the Aliakmon Line, since "the decision to withdraw the Greek army 
from Thrace had been made in an exclusively British meeting." (P. 85) The 
author makes full use of all the documents available to him, and does not put 
any particular emphasis on WavelPs role, other than already mentioned, in 
the decision to send a British expeditionary force to Greece. 

"Greece, March 1941; The politics of British Military Intervention," by 
Sheila Lawlor, was published in The Historical Journal 25 (No.4, 1982), page 
933-946. The intent of this article w as "to concentrate on one three-day 
period - 5-7 March 1941 - in order to illustrate the way in which the "Greek 
decision’ was reached." (p. 934). Based primarily on cabinet minutes and cor- 
respondence, the author elucidates in great detail that, contrary to outward 
appearances of "political unanimity" in arriving at this decision, there was in- 
volved a dynamic combination of political, strategical, diplomatic, and per- 
sonal considerations. Detracting from the overall effectiveness of this article 
is an obvious error on page 935, where 9 Febuary 1941 is erroneously stated 
as the date Eden and Dill were dispatched to the Middle East, whereas the 
actual date was 12 Febuary 1941. This is significant, since it reflects on the 
author’s credibility. This article, however, is worthwhile in delineating the 
events of 5-7 March 1941 which led to the irrevocable decision to aid Greece 
with troops. 

Of much greater overall interest, with more information on Wavell’s role 
in this episode, is Robin Higham’s "British Intervention in Greece 1940-1941: 
The Anatomy of a Grand Deception," Balkan Studies, 23 (1982), pages 101- 
126. This article apparently served as the embryo of Professor Higham’s book 
Diary of A Disaster : British Aid to Greece, 1940-1941 (Lexington: University of 
Kentucky Press, 1986). These are by far the most intriguing of the accounts 
listed in this review. Unlike most writers on the topic, Higham has actually 
walked the terrain in Greece he writes about, and his account also includes 
the important role of the Royal Air Force in supporting the Greeks. One fac- 
tor generally overlooked in most narratives is the significance of logistics. 
Higham keenly writes about transportation shortages, lack of coal for fueling 
\ Greek locomotives, the gross inadequacy of ammunition stockpiles, and many 

other items - # all essential factors in understanding this complex scenario. 

1 Higham hypothesizes that even though neither the Chiefs of staff in London 

j nor a "sometime lieutenant of Hussars, Winston Churchill" had a grand 

strategy for southeastern Europe and the eastern Mediterranean, Wavell 
| did. Wavell was a master of deception and the unorthodox, and the author 

contends that Wavell apparently changed his mind about sending forces to 
Greece between 18 January and 19 February 1941 because he (Wavell) 
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... assessed the German threat to Greece as real and swift. He 
[Wavell} assumed that Dill, sensible solider that he was, would be 
opposed and opt anyway for aid to Turkey. But he did his sums and 
decided that the best way to get London off his back was to agree to 
go to Greece, assuming that shipping delays would so hamper his 
movement that only a very small force would be in Hellas and need 
to be evacuated when the Germans attacked successfully as soon as 
the snow melted in the Bulgarian passes. Cairo was a hotbed of spies 
and so his cover plan [of sending 120,000 to 200,000 men to Greece] 
was the story we have been told and the deception he maintained 
untill his death, (article, p. 114). 

Higham substantiates this claim with a number of facts, and concludes 
that "two clear lessons and one intriguing speculation thus emerge from the 
British decision to aid Greece in 1940-1941. "(article, pp. 122-123). These les- 
sons according to the author, are that the British were not technically, tacti- 
cally, nor mentally equipped for this task, and that the British decision - 
making process was faulty. The enigma that remains is: "why did Wavell go to 
Greece - who was he out to deceive? And was he successful in pulling off a 
grand - strategic deception?" (artical, p. 123). The answers are not readily 
forthcoming, quite possibly enshrouded in the mystery that surrounds the 
Wavell family’s inexplicable reluctance to permit anyone to have unrestricted 
access to research the Field- Marshal’s papers. 

In 1948 Wavell, who was serving as director for deBeers Diamonds, ran 
into de Guingand at a dinner in Johannesburg. Wavell just tapped de Guin- 
gand on the chest and remarked, "There was more in the Greek business 
than you know about." 29 The conundrum remains. 

Notes: 

22 "General Wavell’s Campaigns- Armies and Leadership," review of The campigns of Wavell, 
by Donald Cowie, (London) Times Literary Supplement, 4 July 1942, p. 327. 

23 "What Happend in the Desert?”, review of The Desert Generals, by Correlli Barnett, and A 
Full Life, by Sir Brian Horrocks, (London) Times Literaiy Supplement, 16 September 1960, p. 
S8?. 

24 Letter, Professor Robin Higham, Department of History, Kansas State University, to 

Captain HaroldE. Rough, Jr, USA, 23 September 1986. * 

25 The Earl of Avon, The Memoirs of Anthony Eden: The Reckoning (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1965), p. 235. ' 

26 Field-Marshal Earl Wavell, "Draft Preface to a proposed Account of the Greek Campaign, 
1941," as quoted by Avon, p. 655, 

27 Field- Marshel Earl Wavell, G.C.B., G.C.S.L, G.C.I.E., K.C.B..C.M.G., M.C., "The British 
Expedition to Greece, 1941," Army Quarterly, January 1950, p. 179. 

28 Ronald Lewin , The Chief (New York: Frarrar, Straus and Giroux, 1980), p. 64. 

29 Lewin, p. 64 
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Introduction * 

O ne of the most fascinating developments of the 20th Century hs been 
computer , revolution. Infact, the Computer revolution rivals industrial 
revolution of the 19th Century. In brief, whereas industrial revoluton im- 
proved the "muscle power" the computerisation has ticked the "brain power". 
They have improved man’s ability to analyse, compute and communicate at a 
rapid pace never foreseen earlier. The computer revolution has been there- 
fore, rightly termed as ‘information revolution’, ‘electronic revoluton’ and 
‘Second industrial revolution’. 

Some Basic Facts about ‘Computer Revolution’ 

Computer is basically an electronic device, that has ability to accept data, 
store it internally till user needs it and automatically execute a programme of 
instructions, perform mathematical, logical and manupulative operations on 
the data stored and report the results thereupon. The earliest data processing 
devices were simple use of figures, pebbles, sticks, knots on strings, scraches 
on rocks or notches on the sticks for record keeping. The first computer ever 
developed was abacus which is even now used widely as a calculator. 
However, the use of electro-mechanical machine for automatic processing of 
data recorded by holes punched on paper cards was developed in the 18th 
century. Ever since Charles Babbage, the first person who in 1833 developed 
the mechanically steam driven computing machine, to first Electronic 
Numerical Integration and calculator (ENAIC) weighing over 30 tons 
developed in 1946, the computer development thereafter has been 
phenomenal. In the last two decades the quantum jump has been to 4th or 
probably the 5th generation of computers which use large scale integration 
(LSI) both for logic and memory, replacing magnetic tapes with micro 
electronic semi-conductors-emphasis being on micro miniaturistion reducing 
size and power requirements on one side, while increasing the processsing 
speed on the other. Thus, the whole gamut of computer technology is 
towards micro miniaturisation on a chip to small portable size typewriter 
units associated with memory system and artificial intelligence, having variety 
of inputs, outputs and secondary storage devices called peripherals. Micro 
processor unit (MPU) is an individual micro computer central processing 
unit (CPU) on a tiny chip, making it an important milestone in human history 
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which has made a more far reaching impact on our society than any other 
single invention that one can think of in the last two centuries. The research 
is on to 'enhance slower processing speed, smaller memory, lesser input/out- 
put capabilities which has resulted in a constant contest in computer poten- 
tialities and requirements in unknown situations with insufficient data. Com- 
puters, are thus, coming to our aid liberating us from heap of unwanted data 
and mental drudgery giving us time for conceptual thinking and creativity. 

What is a Personal Computer (PC) 

Small size, low cost, smaller memory and computing power of 
microprocessors and micro computers have resulted in development of port- 
able personal computer (PC) which have commercialised video games and 
word processing. They have accelerated the "distributed processing trend" 
and are extensively used for automation of data processing in offices, fac- 
tories and homes. Broadly speaking, a PC is a small general purpose process- 
ing system that can perform wide variety of tasks as per users instrutions. 
These are designed to be used by one person at a time i.e. single user en- 
vironments, though PCs with multi-terminals also have been developed. 
Their use can greatly enhance the decision making process of top executives 
by providing right Mangement Information Systems (MIS) to them. 

A number of factors determine the performance characteristics of a PC 
i.e. the type of microprocessor used, clock speed of CPU and primary storage 
capacity available. A PC with 32 bit microprocessor chip will be faster than 
16 bit microprocessor chip which in turn will be faster than 8 bit system. The 
clock speed of the chip is measured in megahertz (MHZ) that directly affects 
the speed with which an instruction is executed. The more the clock speed, 
the faster would be the PC. Also, if primary storage capacity is more, there 

would be fewer time consuming disk operations. 

* 

So far all PCs are being imported. However, very soon India’s first PC 
will be in the market ushering us in dramatic changes in our living and work- 
ing ethos. It is learnt that indegenious PC being developed by Semi Conduc- 
tor Complex, Chandigarh will have a single floppy and 128k memory. It will 
work on a black and white television set and will be priced around Rs. ten 
thousand only i.e. less than a colour television set. There is growing emphasis 
on sophisticated software and graphics and development of compatibility in 
Application Software and development of Operating Systems. Knowledge 
Systems with artificial intelligence capable of giving expert advice or analyz- 
ing complex information within particular field are likely to be commercially 
available soon. There is also growing interest in the problem of computer 
safety. This aspect is very vital in military usage of computers. 
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UTILITY OF PC IN A UNIT 

PC has immense potential usage in a unit which can be harnessed in a 
big way for computerising a large variety of operational and logistical data 
called applictions that will enhance combat and administrative effectiveness 
of the unit, thus reducing files, office space, typing and filing effort and man- 
power presently required to do all this drudgery. Major unit applications 
which can run successfully on a PC are given below:- 

(a) Command, control, communication and intelligence system (C 3 I). 

(b) War gaming to test tactical concept and to train and test sub unit 
commanders, 

(c) To test effectiveness of a weapon system. 

(d) Training and development programming, 

(e) Fire planning, 

(f) Critical deficiencies in man power, and controlled stores and 
maintenance of long rolls, sheet rolls and field service documents. 

(g) Vehicles, FOL, Ration, Clothing, Furniture state and their stock 

taking and inventory control ^ "/V- V' ''^i ! v 

(h) Maintenance of imprest, public, regimental and canteen accounts, 

© Preparation of acquittance rolls and computing pay and allowances 
including TA/DA bills le salary administration. 

(k) Defence bricks, load taoles and move schedules of men and 
materials. 

(i) Analysis of works procedures and planning data. 

(m) Performance appraisal including pending disciplinary cases, court of 
inquiry or boards of officers, 

(n) Reports and returns and compilation of planning data and schedules. 

(o) Planning of war wastage rates in men and materials. 

(p) Hospital admission, discharge, diagonosis, treatment, medicines 
inventory control and recategorisation of patients. 

Resistance/Hesitancy to Personal Computers . 

We, in the armed forces, have by and large, been left untouched by the 
PC Wave. This is probably due to lack of awareness, resources, knowledge 
and resistance to change. An average non- technical officer thinks of com- 
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puter as a complex electronic device to operate needing some kind of 
specialist knowledge which the elite in corps of signals perhaps only possess. 
We feel like M Meacham who had said "computers are - fantastic; in a few 
minutes they can make a mistake so great that it would take many many men 
many months to equal it" which is a fallacy. There is also growing misconcep- 
tion that if quality of data fed in the computer is not updated, it deteriorates, 
resulting in familiar phenomenon of GIGO (Garbage in Garbage oi|t) and 
that "the men have become the tools of their tools", i,e. the computers. There 
also exists wrong notion that only big computers with associated parapher- 
nalia are necessary evil perhaps in higher headquarters and all that a good 
unit commander needs is a live wire Adjutant, Quartermaster, Subedar 
Major and a Head Clerk to see through his operational, administrative and 
office management needs. Again, many of us due to lack of awareness are 
frightened by the computers. We fear that our command function and 
authority will be greatly reduced and diluted by excessive use of the personal 
computers. This trend in non-technical officers conglomerates adding pres- 
sures on typical regimental and staff officers and the office staff. This is far 
from truth and reinforces the fact that an officer’s carrier must be a life time 
of learning new processes and techniques to optimize his combat effective- 
ness. Progress always means change but change does not always mean 
progress. We must progress with change to. meet our changing respon- 
sibilities to meet new challenges in our operational and administrative readi- 
ness. Our quest for computerisation to enhance our combat effectiveness 
must clearly grow as evident by veritable flood of its knowledge on how, why, 
where and when of management of our combat power through computerisa- 
tion or else we will become obsolete and simply become incapable to adjust 
to rapidly changing combat stress. If we do not adjust to rapid technological 
change, we will soon simply become uneducated for our jobs by standing still. 
If one visits editorial office of Living Media (India Today Magazine) one 
finds no papers, typewriters or files, from customer’s subscription to collec- 
tion of latest events from its correspondents all over the world, everything is 
computerised and handled by a handful professionals. One would need col- 
losal effort in men and materials if publication of ‘India Today’ was done by 
the outdated techniques of management that we follow in the armed forces. 
Customers service and banking facilities in Bank of America branch in New 
Delhi vis-a-vis any of our State Bank of India branches, where trade unions 
and other internal and external pressures and altitudinal problem have kept 
computerisation at bay, speak in favour of installation of personal computers 
in the banks. It has thus become apparent that updating the work technology 
in all spheres of activity in our systems moulding armed forces is long over 
due and without it the orgnisational degeneration cannot be stemmed. 
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SELECTION OF PC AND TRAINING NEED S 

Selection of PCs for unit commanders will have to be worked out care- 
fully. It will be based on such factors like memory requirements, cost effec- 
tiveness, robustness, secrecy devices, after sales service and compatability and 
capability of system upgradation with existing and future acquisitions. Stan- 
dard software packages useful to unit commanders will also have to be pur- 
chased alongwith PCs. We must give a thought on training unit commanders 
and potential unit commanders on PCs. It takes about 8 weeks for an in- 
dividual to get used to computer programming if he already knows mathe- 
matics upto 10th standard. Initially computer programming courses for unit 
commanders can be conducted at College of Combat, MCEME and MCTE, 
alongwith installation of PCs in their units so that unit commanders trained 
on PCs can use their newly acquired knowledge. As the PC wave catches on, 
such courses can be even run at Divisional and command levels. The ap- 
proach will help in building and training large number of computer profes- 
sionals and computerisation on large number of applications on the PCs as 
discussed earlier and Data Base Management systems (DBMS) will help in 
transfering existing operational and administrative documentation on data 
base. Data Base will have following advantages for unit commanders: - 

(a) Information supplied will be more valuable because it will be bases 
on a comprehensive collection of data instead of existing files which 
contain the data for one application only. 

(b) Apart from reports and returns it will be possible to meet specific 
requirements of the users. 

(c) Duplication of data will be minimised and errors due to 
discrepancies between two files will be eliminated. 

(d) Amount of input preparation needed will be minimised by the single 
input system. 

(e) Great deal of timings and cross references done presently will be 
saved as DBMS will handle construction and processing of files and 
retrieval of data for use. 

(f) It will help in development of integrated system. 

(g) It will protect data against unauthorised access. 

(h) It will safeguard data against corruption. 

(j) It will provide recovery and restart facilities in case of hardware or 
software failure. 
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Conclusion 

An effort has been made on needs of computerisation in the armed for- 
ces at grass root levels by authorising personal computers at unit level. The 
real improvement in quality of work and enhancement of combat effective- 
ness will depend on how fast we change with times. We in the armed forces 
are still not at the start point whereas rest are far ahead in the race for com- 
puterisation. Clive Sinclair, the designer of the first Pocket Calculator has 
said "The 5th generation of Computer is the greatest battle ground of the 
Century. It will determine a new balance of power in the world. Just as the 
West found itself oil dependent on Middle East in the 1970s, it will fmd itself 
knowledge dependent on the Japanese in the 1990s where knowledge really 
will be power". In Western Countries computer education has been intro- 
duced at school level and in UK every primary school can boast of having a 
micro computer. It is sad inded that our majority of the schools do not have 
basic teaching aids like black boards and charts. I, as an officer with 25 years 
of service, had first exposure to basic computer knowledge in my MBA 
Course last year which should actually form part of secondary school cur- 
riculum. Of late, Goverment of India plans to cover 2-5 lakh schools with 
coomputers by 1990 with budgetry provision of Rs. three hundred crores. It is 
a modest beginning and it’s time we took the computers at unit level as well 
to enhance combat effectiveness of unit commanders. 



Amongst its many veteran units 
Are 1 MADRAS of Kalidhar fame; 

Royal JAT of Festubert grit 
And 1/8 GR the legendary name, 


The highly decorated 1 SIKH is there 
So is great KUMAON (GWALIOR), 
1 GARHWAL did Gadra clear 
1 DOGRA did Asul Uttar honour. 


7 PUNJAB which fought at Dograi 
Is there with Chad Bet 7 GRENADIERS, 
The MARATHA (BARODA) excelled at Bajai 
As 18 RAJ RIF at Basantar, 


Joined 16 MAHAR the PARA spartan 
As did 18 RAJPUT of Nathula. 

16 JAK RIF, last of the veterans 
Was followed by 9 units secular. 


The Mechanised Infantry though fairly new 
Is a mighty mobile machine. 

From old battalions just a few 
It has grown beyond all dreams. 


A creation of General K Sunderji, 
The Regiment surpasses all others, 
Its growth surprises our adversary, 
Whose Pugnacious designs it deters. 
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The 23 received new colours 
By Sri Venkatraman our President Supreme, 

Feb 88 saw history at Nagar, 

A new Guinnes record was seen. 

From BTR, SCOT, and TOPAS 
Which covered the initial miles, 

Now, BMP Is and IIs it has 
With Malutka and concorse missiles. 

Recce and Support Battalions, 

Are growing from day to day, 

These ‘Eyes’cum ’Ears’determine 
Our adversary's moves and ways. 

Latest to join are the GUARDS legendary * 

MECH INF is a family of brothers. 

General Nainbiar now steers devotedly, 

Adding laurels anew with feathers. 

From Ladakh’s frost to sikkim across 
MECH INF has operated with pride. 

In amphibious ops it has experience gross, 

Through Andaman and Lanka’s tides. 

A harmonious blend of class and creed, 

The Regiment has guts untried. 

Its potential and grit is great indeed 
As the nation looks on with pride. 

“-Major Anil Shorey, The Punjab Regiment 



Brig N B Grant avsm (retd) 


Any man can always enchance his rank and status ; but no amount of rank 
and status can enhance the man . 

A recent news report claimed that, there are now four Directors General 
of Police in Uttar Pradesh. One is incharge of Civil Defence, another of 
Prosecution, the third of Housing, and the fourth presides over the ‘vacuum 
at the top’, whatever that means. Whether any one is in overall charge of the 
State’s police force was not specified. Some months earlier, it was reported 
that, Bihar has the dubious distinction of having 14 Inspectors General of 
Police. In another context, a report mentioned that Tamil Nadu has four of- 
ficers holding the designation of Chief Secretary. To cap it all, the army, not 
willing to be left out of the rank race, till very recently had three Vice-Chiefs 
of the Army Staff, which we understand would enhance their sitting order of 
precedence at the Republic Day parade. If Parkinson’s Law were to operate 
in our various civil and military cadre reviews, it would state that ‘rank ex- 
pands so as to fill the voids of quality and morals of its employees’. 

The rationale behind the burgeoning of administrative heads has never 
been explained. Perhaps it is because, unlike politicians who are seemingly 
unaffected by the constant rise in the cost of living, servants of the state 
where incomes are fixed by rigid salary structures, find that the only escape 
route lies in boosting their cadres, so as to have access to higher pay and al- 
lowances. 

Whatever the reason may be in the civil organisations for such inflated 
ranks, military functions are quite distinct from those performed by other 
agencies of government. If the military was left to itself to evolve its heirar- 
chies strictly on the bawsis of organisational and operational requirements, a 
more prosaic framework would emerge; but because it is part of the bigger 
heirarchy of government, it is influenced by certain extraneous considera- 
tions. One of these is the working need to find equations with the civil ad- 
ministrations; but this, as the army has perhaps now discovered, is a hopeless 
and sterile contest. For example, as far as status is concerned, whereas 
military ranks kept increasing in the same appointment, the corresponding 
rank of the civilian counterpart stayed at the same level, but his pay con- 
tinued to rise substantially, which in the army only does so with an increase in 
rank. Thus whereas before, an Under-Secretary would address a Major as 
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‘Sir’, today he would not bother to stand up even when a Major-General 
entered his room. Thus unknowingly, the proliferation in army ranks, has 
only led to the further lowering of the status of the military vis-a-vis the 
civilian bureaucracy. 

For more than a decade now, the government has been apprehensive 
regarding the falling quality of officer in-take into the armed forces, and the 
gradual deterioration in the motivation of the Service Officer. This has 
reflected in the increase of disciplinary cases, even amongst senior ranks, the 
filing of writ petitions in civil courts, the opting for softer jobs in peace sta- 
tions, and reluctance to carry out difficult but normal tasks, leave alone those 
beyond the call of duty. The government tried to remedy this by carrying out 
two cadre reviews. The basic consideration was, to create more higher ranks 



within the existing establishments, and by giving concessions like free rations 
to the officer (not to his family) in peace stations, increase in the use of free 
postal envelopes in field areas, authorise more time-scale promotions to the 
rank of Lt-colonel, and an increase in the presentation of medals on republic 
day. On the face of it, all this gave the appearance of not only raising the 
soldier’s emoluments, but also giving him parity of status with the civil ser- 
vices. It was made to believe that the army never had it so good, and the ever 
credulous soldier took the bait, hook, line and sinker. A detached study 
would however reveal that, these concessions only gave marginal fringe 
benefits. On the other hand, its effect on the efficiency of the service, may 
even prove to be rather damaging, by allowing mediocrity to creep in the 
realm of professionalism in the senior ranks. 

To begin with, with the proliferation of ranks, unwittingly, the military 
has demonstrated the efficacy of the Peter Principle, by increasing the statis- 
tical chances of a greater number of officers now reaching their level of in- 
competence. An incompetent, or a not fully employed incumbent, being in- 
capable of justifying his present job, takes undue interest in his previous job, 
to the annoyance of his subordinate. The military hate today defacto at- 
tempted to flatten the pyramidical organisation, albeit more in default than in 
a planned manner, and has landed itself in a situation where, to take the Air 
Force as an example, Group Captains are commanding Squadrons, Air Vice 
Marshals are commanding stations, and even Air Marshals want to run the 
flight commander’s office. 

Again, with the decision to upgrade unit command to full Colonel, now 
implies that entry to the general cadre, such as it remains, will be in the rank 
of Brigadier. If an officer, once so promoted, is a success, all is well. If, 
however, he is not, he will have to be carried in that rank regardless of per- 
formance till retirement. The cushion of time, available earlier, for assessing 




THE PSYCHOSIS OF RANK 


their performance in the rank of Colonel, will now be lost. Besides this, in 
many regiments there will now be two Lt-Colonels and two Subedar Majors. 
These two ranks cannot be driven like a coach and horse, as such, account- 
ability will take a back seat. The army justification, if any, for tinkering with 
such time and battle tested appointments, is beyond comprehension. I guess 
the Navy will get over the problem by simply stating that, if it cannot provide 
more ships for its increased number of admirals, it can always build more 
cabins in the existing vessels for accommodating them. 


At the higher levels there are now six different slots carrying the rank of 
Lt Generals, with the Army Commanders at the top, followed by Corps- 
Commanders and PSOs at Army HQ, with the Director Generals, Command 
Chiefs of Staff and Commandants of training establishments lower down. 
The criteria for promotion to Army Commander has necessarily to be strin- 
gent; it must include a successful spell as a Corps Commander. Since the 
number of corps commands is limited, all aspirants to army command, and 
these will now be far too many, can at best hope to serve for a year or 18 
months, in the intermediate assignments carrying the same rank. These brief 
tenures will do no justice either to the appointments, or to the individuals. 


It is the professionals quality of the technical Services however, that will 
suffer most in this rank syndrome. Even with the ushering in of the scientific 
age of Rajiv Gandhi’s 21st century, in our army, there still seems to be 
belief that, the environment under which the technical officer works, is not 
conducive to leadership development fit for higher command. The result is 
that, some highly qualified officers of the technical arms, are opting out for 
appointments in the General Staff cadre, for the sake of getting 
denied to them in their own technical fields. In this respect, the 
decision taken by the Army Medical Corps, forcing expert medical 
to become generalists for getting higher ranks, will result in the Medical 
Corps losing first-rate professional specialists, and in the bargain getting in- 
different administration, more interested in the advancement of their ranks, 
than in the enhancement of their profession. 


It could be argued that, mediocrity in a higher rank shouldn’t 
undue qualms to the Services, since it is tolerated with equanimity elsewhere. 
Other walks of life, however, do not carry direct responsibility for the lives of 
men; the military on the other hand has to be very circumspect in the 
of its leaders. For soldiers, the outcome of wars never was, and never will be, 
determined by the quantum of brass worn on its shoulders. What the soldier 
has been clamouring for, and is still doing so now, is for a substantial increase 
in his total emoluments irrespective of rank, so as to be able to compete with 
the rest of society for the same kind of duality of life, which today he cannot 
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do so on his military pay. Although the new Army Pay Commission is now 
venturing to do just, that, however, the damage may have already been done. 
Besides, even though many of the recommendations made therein have since 
been accepted by the government, what is the guarantee, that if the Police 
and the IAS increase their rank structures still further, the Army would not 
also want to do the same, to get even. Rank consciousness in the army has 
reached such a stage that, rows of seats are reserved rank-wise for officers, 
even in cinemas and other places of social intercourse, a thing which was 
never heard of in the past. 


Perhaps we can best conclude this by comparing it with the proverbial 
stanza by James Reeves, of how, ‘for the want of a nail the battle was lost’. 
Let it never be said of the Indian army that, for the demand of a rank, the pay 
was lost; for the want of a pay, the status was lost; for the demand of a status, 
the profession was lost; for the want of a profession, the war was lost; and all 
for the demand of a rank. 
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Commanding Officer 

Brig Chandra B Khanduri 

I t was sometimes in June 1960 when I saw him as my Commanding Officer 
with bristling moustaches, a receded hairline, a large spectacles, brisk in 
walk and talk, continuously smoking his cigarettes, half of which he would 
throw away in quick succession. As a subaltern I was watching him, as indeed, 
he was. 

1 was to see more of S S Maitra, my first CO in peace, and throughout 
the actions that we fought in the Congo (Zaire). In fact, during this period, 
he and 1 got to know each other from close quarters, more closer than any 
one else could. 1 saw him drive his huge UN car through weird myriad situa- 
tions, dangerous enough to keep men of his rank move either with big convoy 
of armoured cars, or have least exposures - as indeed, some of them did. 

SS had come to raise and command 3/1 CiR from his old Battalion and 
in the bargain had inherited a hard bunch of the ‘toughies’ of the then twenty 
three Gorkha Battalions. He set about raising not only the Battalion, its 
structure but its spirits; the spirit of the ‘bravest of the braves’ the' in- 
domitable Johnny spirit. The ‘unwanted’ prospered and made the backbone 
of this Battalion through thick and thin, trials and tribulations which were to 
come soon. 

Double Nine as ‘>9 Mtn Bde Gp was known, was to fly to the Civil War 
tormented, strife lorn Belgian Congo in March 1961. Being a new battalion 
which was yet to complete its raisings, Army Headquarters had planned to 
replace 3/1 GR by an older battalion. SS got to know of it and dashed to seek 
an interview with the C1GS. Well, we were allowed to move with the Double 
Nine in April 1961, spearheading the fly-in and later advance of the Brigade 
in all its activities in the 

A Brush with FM ayur Khan 

The flyers in those American Globe Masters gave us a halt at Karachi, 
Aden and Khartoum before we landed at Leopoldvilee (Kinshasha). Having 
taken off from Palam, Delhi around 1030 that morning of April 1961 two 
hours later when we hit the tarmac at Karachi it was fairly hot. The Embassy 
Staff had laid on cold drinks and snacks for us. As we marched towards the 
lounge I was to see a memorable thing happen. Field Marshal Ayub Khan 
had just arrived at the VIP lounge and having seen the Gorkhas of Indian 
Army happily looking at ease in his Pakistan, the old soldier’s feeling stirred. 
An aide-de-camp came running towards us asking for the senior most 
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amongst os. SS was ^ mw"tout 

V A 1 Cnd bless" said the impressive Field Marshal as he shook hands 
Sh SS 1 understanct S^and Ayubkhan remained great Mends Utereater. 

INTO TSHOMBE’S LAND 

After a brief rest and refit at Leopoldville we “w^w^Te^akcr^ft 
f - , maTO Base but a Gendarmerie stronghold, which, before the aucratt 

“k off we were told would be blocked by them (the Gendarmene). Mono 
Tshombe *e rich secessionist leader's orders were not to let the : Indian. 
SunKauinc. SS moved in the first aircraft, had some machmepns 
mounted on the doors; just in case a forced landing became necessary 1 For- 
tunately, the katangaakl were kept a. ba, by the Turns, ans and the tash who 
were then manning the airfield defences. 

(At Kamina, I recall we had HC Sarin, the Defence Secretary and Gen 
Wadalia, the DCOAS, come over to us.) 

THE BLOOD BROTHER AND MERCENARIES 

A local tribal Chief Kawanga was keen to call on the Battalion, the 
Go, Stas as te was calling us. In a great demonstratton of blood 
brotbSneS' and fraternity, SS not only gave him a guard of honour to a 
K llneared khukri, the blood having been freshly cut from Ins ovm pdm 
of the left hand. The tribal chief was moved and he conveyed his deep ap- 
predation to the blood brothers - the Gorkhas, the Indians. 

We were soon moving into the ferociously tribal area of Menono where 
the tribal warfare had stopped the functioning of the steel and copper mines. 

Mercenaries made up Tshombe’s ‘force de frappe , 
who were prepared to fight till the end. Having been demobilised from the 
ForZ tc&orS the US OAS, the British colonial armies, the 

Sns, Italians and^very man who was ^ 

were part of the mercenaries who trained and led Moise Tshombe s G 
darmerie. A fine force by all reckonings, well motivated, eqmpPfdjRh ^ 
NATO weapons, mobile and hard hitting. Some time in our lighter moods 
after a few Simbas (the Congolese beer) we all thought of joining them. 

The Indian troops particularly the Gorkhas, with their khukris, ^poker 
faces, and the highest rate of aeddents on the high speed ^ads^ ong , 
were also the target of Tshombe’s psy war being branded as Mercanaries . 

Posts sprung up all around Manono, Albertville (on lake Tanganyika); 
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we escorted trains to Kivu, the land of dwarf Congolese and of massive 
bananas each weighing more than 2 to 3 kgs. "Op Scramble Eggs" was 
planned to round up the mercenaries all over Katanga. The evening before 
SS took us out in games dress on the plea of having a match with the mer- 
cenaries where we had a cup of tea and a few glasses of Simba in the mess. 
And then finally at 0400 hours, the Hotel Hour, the following morning we 
swooped around and nabbed them. Having interrogated them, we put them 
on planes to be deported. Alas, that they returned soon is a different story. 

The Fatalist 

By the beginning of September 1961, we were in Elisabethville having 
detached a company group under Thapa for Manono. In just two weeks 
Tshombe decided to strike in retaliation at the UN effort to control his com- 
munication centres: the palace, Post Office, radio station. It is at this time SS 
was most mobile, coming under fire, often returning in his bulletholed 
vehicles. Mission was always the same; to meet the boys; help the civilians; 
help anyone including Gendarmerie, if they asked for it. One afternoon in the 
UN HQ building known as Castle, a pair of Dorniers (which made the entire 
Katangese Air Force) decided to catch everybody in the same basket when an 
operational conference was in progress. While all the brass left the con- 
ference most unceremoniously and dashed headlong into nearby trenches al- 
ready full with men including Katangese women, he just stood outside with 
his cigarette in his mouth and a hand at his pistol grip. When the bombs had 
been discharged, fortunately in the rear of the building and the perspiring 
seniority limped back to their tables, SS was seen looking at his right palm. 

"There is no chance whatsoever for the Katangese blokes to get me No 

chance....". He was heared saying. The others couldn’t look him in the face 
thereafter. 

As days passed and a cease fire came about at the request of the UN, 
where Katangese Gandarmerie had definitely won hands down, it appeared a 
second and bigger war was round the corner. It came about in December 
1961, 

Battle and More Than That 

On 5 December 61, the fateful day when the Gendarmerie had blocked 
all roads leading to the UN Headquarters in an attempt to stiffle us into sub- 
mission and force UN forces’ final abandonment of Katanga, we marched 
with Govind Sharma’s company to clear the road block and Salaries adhoc 
platoon from the Swedish Refugee Camp came to clear yet another road 
block from the airport. Salaria made his famous surge of the Gorkha platoon 
and laid his life in supreme sacrifice while Govind Sharma with a troop of 
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Irish Armoured Cars stormed the road block. Both succeeded. SS was there, 

I with him as his LG. Both of us lobbed more grenades than any one else had 
done in the operation. The operations continued on and on. 

The battle carried on for almost 15 days. During this period, I remember 
a company Commander telling him on radio that the road his company was 
to move, was being shelled by the Gendarmerie. ‘'What do you expect the 
enemy to do”? He retorted and snubbed him further “give you laddoos’.... 
Make a move....you have just 30 minutes to reach this location....’’. On 
another occasion in September 1961 when Mangia’s Company suffered 
cataclysmic consequences in its aborted effort to link up with the Irish gar- 
rison at Jadotviile surrounded by the Gendarmerie, he had shown his sym- 
pathy and understanding. The heroic and valiant actions of the boys who 
sacrified their lives or who performed exceedingly well, nevertheless, could 
not go unrewarded. 

As the Gendarmerie were routed, their strongholds captured by the UN 
Forces, and they retreated into North Rhodesia and even Angola, it was cer- 
tain that Tshombe would come around for a cease fire and reconciliation. 
But the whole lot of humanity, the Congolese and the Whites and the troops 
of the peace keeping force suffered. It was time for SS to embark upon an 
unparallel programme of reconciliation and of rapprochement. No better eu- 
logy could have been rendered to him than what I read through. 

OTHERS WHO Saw Him at Close Quarters 

Arthur Bryant, the famous historian and Novelist writing in the Il- 
lustrated London News of 20 January 62: “....And then out of the tragedy and 
destruction of what seemed an unnecessary war, came the episode of Col 
Maitra and the spectacle of a good man, trained in great tradition, can effect. 
In the first stage of the Katanga war last September the Gorkhas - those su- 
perb and battle ruthless fighting men -were said to be hated of all the United 
Nations’ - troops in the province. In the second stage of war in December 
they became the least hated and most trusted. And this, we are told, on first 
hand authority, due to efforts of Col Maitra, 

”A tough professional soldier looking like the traditional Col Blimp with 
bristling moustache and a buff manner, he set out single handed to alter the 
Gorkha image here, and succeeded. On the first day of December fighting he 
went in with his men to clear a Katangan strong point with bayonets and 
Khukris. And after that he acted more like a Red Cross man than a soldier. 

“During driving his car under fire from both sides, he continually toured 
civilian areas, rescuing non-combatants, guiding them to safety and even 
returning them, at the risk of his own life, to save their treasured possessions. 
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I suspect that Col Maitra by his courage and human conduct has done 
more to make the ideals of the UN honoured and accepted in Katanga than 
all the resolutions of the General Assembly or the paper directives of its ad- 
ministrators. For, he has shown that those ideals rest, as all ideals to be ac- 
ceptable, must rest, on the basis of human virtue - in this case the virtue of 
soldier, who has learnt the lesson that, tough soldier's duty is, at the risk' of 
his own life, "to improve the way of peace and also to spare the subjected and 
battledown the proud". 


Maj Gen S Collins Powell, Chief of Staff Irish Army had this to Say: "I 
note with satisfaction the laudatory reference to your own activities during 
the recent crisis in Elisabethville". 


Mr Brain Urqhart, UN Representative in the Congo, the .man who car- 
ried the whole political responsibility of establishing peace in that young na- 
tion had opined: 


"Lt Col SS Maitra had become a household name. During the fighting, 
the Battalion showed highest discipline and courage. But even during the 
fighting the Battalion began to show another quality which is of capital im- 
portance in UN Operation... The Gorkhas under leadership of their Colonel 
rescued and helped very many civilians, resultantly the Gorkhas have become 
well known and admired even by those who were bitterly opposed to the 
UN". 


And again: 


"When the UN was compelled to fight the Gorkhas amply demonstrated 
the Justness of their reputation as the "bravest of the brave"... The Battalion 
under Maitra's leadership gave an example of military virtue and discipline, 
tempered with mercy and imagination which will long be remembered in the 
UN as well as by those who opposed it in Katanga". 


SS found admirers outside too. King Gustaf received him in Stockholm 
in February 62, when he went on holiday, to Europe. Likewise, he was met by 
Gen Lemnitzer, Chief of the NATO, the Irish PM and several other friends 
and admirers on the Continent of Europe. 


Col Maitra was invited to deliver a lecture in the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, New York in March 62, Unfortunately, it did not be- 
come possible. 


Zenith 


The Congo tenure was tremendous, tumultuous, a high morale raiser 
and a high water mark of achievement for Col Maitra. We were to fly back 
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via Elisabethville-Dar-e-Salam. On the last day of April 1962 on one after- 
noon as the plane loads were being further moved into the holds of the ship 
"USS Blatchford" and there was nothing more than to read a good book, he 
put aside Liddell Hart’s copy of the "Reputations" and told me how he longed 
to have a quiet time in a small hut in the Garhwal Himalayas, read and write, 
rather ‘waste a life’s time’. And then he hoped the boys from the Battalion 
would join him in his retreat, as also his friends from all over the world. 
Laughing when he said that included Moise Tshombe from Katanga, I knew 
it was far from true. He was a man of action, of combat, a soldier of fortune, 
a ‘Karmyogi’ and to expect from this man what distinctly was a ‘somnolent 
reprieve’ was not in accord with his psyche. I just smiled as a good subor- 
dinate. 

Back home in India he was on staff, later as Commandant of the Jungle 
Warfare School, and then Commanding a Brigade in Sikkim. ‘Posture of 
India’s Defence’ appeared in the ‘Life Magazine ^durmg-his time. 

Then came the promotion and another opportunity to raise, this time, a 
Division: the ‘Bison’ Division. Good opportunity for a soldier! In his Bat- 
talion while raising he had learnt to eat from Mess tins but left it as one of 
the richest battalions. That was to happen to his Division too, though on a 
smaller scale. What, however, happened on an unprecedented scale was the 
fortification of soldierly professionalism, and building up of solid foundation 
through professional-oriented activities. The ‘Bison’ learnt to watch carefully 
before charging at its objective. 

The Short Shrift 

The untimely death of Maj Gen SS Maitra as Chief of Staff of a Corps in 
1969 came as a great shock and an irreparable loss to his family, friends and 
the Gorkhas all over the world. The tragedy struck the family too harsh. His 
only son died a few years later; and his wife is almost paralysed. She accepts 
this as an actuality of life, bravely, most heroically than most people I have 
come across. Still handsome she has braved the tragedy with fortitude and 
dignity. She has a frail frame now but her spirits are of tungsten. 

The Inevitable Impressions 

When I told her some months back that I wanted to write on the late 
General, she thanked me and said at the same time that SS was not an ordi- 
nary man and whether I would be able to do justice to his life and his time. I 
said I would attempt but the definitives of his biography, nonetheless, would 
be only those parts which I saw and knew of him. 

SS was known as ‘Gurung’ in his previous Regiment for his total absorp- 
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tion with and blending in the Gorkha attributes. Having had some experience 
with some of the Indian troops during World War II, he could see Gorkha 
and the soldiery as a total amalgam of a man with a noble profession, the 
profession of Arms. Not that he pampered them in anyway but he did 
develop that soliderly soft corner for them as expected of a regimental of- 
ficer. He hated, if anything, what he called the 'sand model eloquence 
without relevance to ground situation or reality, the hip-swinging 
Gentleman’, a phrase which had cost him his job more than once - and, the 
'scallywags’ who fail in their duties. That apart, magnanimity remained his 
hallmark. 

One of the most hardworking officers, I saw him leave his bed even 
during transit at the British Transit Camp Aden at 4 AM (when we had slept 
at One in the morning), clear his official and private mail before reveille. 
There was nothing called 'pending’ in his dictionary. He took quick decisions 
and then stuck to them, however, harsh the response or the criticism may 
have been. There was, I remember, a case of some ammunition accounting, 
which I had drawn from an Ordnance Depot for the Brigade Group in 
Congo. The ASC officer who took over ammunition from me had a noose 
round my neck by refusing to sign the receipts. The result: 1 was to explain 
for Rs 32.5 crores worth of ammunition or face an enquiry. SS came to my 
rescue when he wrote to the authorities giving me a clean chit. 

SS was a man of strong likes and dislikes, though he did not allow it to 
influence his judgements or decisions. He could be sentimental, if he wanted 
to mix it with his method of command as an instrument of command. 

He was a man of great understanding of the United Nations role and 
goals. There were few in the UN who compared with him, at least in the 
military field or, who combined military virtues with diplomatic or 
psychological operations so dextrously as he did. There are just a few SSs - a 
handful only, who under the cross fire could have rescued civilians, whose at- 
titude was anything but friendly, and yet 'moral obligations’ as he called 
them, motivated him to undertake mercy missions with missionary zeal So, 
when Arthur Bryant felt that SS’s 'courage and human conduct had done 
more honour to UN than any other efforts’, he was totally right. 

His unfortunate and untimely death, has been a traumatic experience for 
all of us who had come to acknowledge his leadership and psychic supe- 
riority. Perhaps, he knew his death was to be premature and his suspicion in 
'grooves and cuts’ on his palms was, I thought, obsessive. He often told me of 
the 'trap in his early fifties’, which, if he crossed, would mean a ‘rebirth’. Like 
Shankar, the great Indian philosopher or Vivekanand, he appeared sure of an 
early departure. He exposures in the proximity of the Dernier bombs in the 
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Castle in Elizabethville on that afternoon and then later those prophetic 
words were perhaps a truism. 

In his life’s crusade, SS’s main weapons remained: his convictions; his 
courage to strive till the end of the Globe; and, his compassion which was 
ever pervading. In restrospect, he made a bee-line for these and achieved al- 
most the ultimate goals set for himself. 


The Annual Subscription for membership of the USI falls due in January 
each year. And therefore, this is to remind all our members to send their 
Membership subscriptions for 1989 so as to reach us by 15th February, 1989. 
This would ensure the despatch of the first issue of the USI Journal for 1989. 

The Membership Fees and Subscription Rates have been recently 
revised by the Council. These are as follows:- 

MEMBERSHIP 

Admission Member Admission Member 

Fee -ship Fee Fee -ship Fee 

(Old Rates) (Revised Rates) 

Ordinary Member 30/- 30/- 50/- 50/- 

(w.c.f. 1.1.89) 

Life Member 30/- 250/- 50/- 450/- 

(w.e.f. 1.4.89) 

Conversion of Ordinary 
member to Life Member 
with more than 5 years 

Membership to his credit - * 150/- - 350/- 

(w.e.f. 1.4.89) 
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joining the Army, a new entrant, be an officer or other rank, swears 
V,/ away a number of basic rights which his civilian counterparts take for 
granted. Because the Administration takes away these basic rights, it provides 
for a number of safety valves to ensure that justice is available to all, without 
their having to agitate for it. However, of late, there is a growing tendency 
amongst service personnel to approach High Courts and the Supreme Court 
to appeal against the decisions of the Administration. In most cases the 
Courts have decided in their favour, some times because of the strength of 
the case and some times because of poor performance of the Government 
Counsel. The pertinent point, which must be taken note of is that this tenden- 
cy to go to the courts is a ‘loud protest’ by officers and men of the Army 
against the administration of justice as it is practised these days. Even if a 
single case is won on merits by such a plaintiff against the Army in the courts, 
it should be a matter of serious concern to all of us because it reflects adver- 
sely on the dispensation of justice in the Army. It is axiomatic to review all 
administrative and judicial decisions so that a person, who has sworn away his 
right of" protest in favour of a disciplined life, is granted full justice in return 
as a matter of normal course. 

In this article I propose to identify the main areas of protest; the present 
system of checks and balances to ensure justice in such areas; and to suggest 
improvements. 

MAIN AREAS OF PROTEST 

By and large the officers and men of the Army have been going to the 
courts in numbers which are increasing slowly but noticeably for the follow- 
ing reasons:- 

(a) Sentences awarded by various courts martial. 

(b) Denial of promotions. 

In addition to the above, a very large number of officers,; and in more 
and more cases, JCOs and Other Ranks also, are appealing against the 
Administration s decisions by putting up statutory and non-statutory com- 
plaints. This number is increasing alarmingly. These complaints mostly cover 
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protests against remarks made in Annual Confidential Reports; denial of 
promotions; loss of chances for promotion and competitive examinations; 
loss of seniority due to inability to pass promotion examinations; unpopular 
postings issued by the MS Branch and ‘harassment’ by senior officers. 

CHECKS AND BALANCES IN FORCE TO ENSURE FULL JUSTICE 
Disciplinary Cases 

Before a disciplinary case is tried summarily or by a court martial the 
procedures laid down require the Administration to investigate the case 
thoroughly. This is usually done by holding a court of inquiry and if there is a 
prima Lie case, the accused is identified and served with a charge sheet to 
help him to prepare his case and thereafter a summary of evidence is 
recorded. It is now upto the Commanding Officer to deal with the case sum- 
marily himself or put it up to the formation commander to do so; or to apply 
for a suitable kind of court martial according to the Army Act. Before arriv- 
ing at such a decision, the Judge Advocate General’s (JAG’s) department 
provides pre-trial legal advice to the Administration after carefully going 
through the evidence recorded. During the court martial, an officer of the 
JAG’s department advises the court on matters of law, and helps the mem- 
bers to arrive at a proper decision, both while determining the culpability or 
otherwise of the accused and the punishment. Thereafter, the proceedings of 
the court martial, conducted according to the provisions of the Indian 
Evidence Act and the Criminal Procedure Code, are confirmed by the com- 
petent authority after the JAG’s department has again studied the proceed- 
ings in great detail to ensure justice. It is also pertinent to note here that, 
wheter the accused asks for it or not, the court recommends a plea of mercy 
even when it is passing sentence. The case is further reviewed after confirma- 
tion to ensure that orooer justice has been done. 
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jectivity. 

As far as the strength and status of the department is concerned, it is in- 
teresting to note that the JAG was a Brigadier in 1923 and he was still a 
Brigadier till 1982. Legally qualified officers of this department are not avail- 
able below Corps level for tendering legal advice to the Commanders. At 
Corps level one AJAG (Lt Col) with a clerk or two handles cases from a 
military population of between eighty thousand to one hundred thousand 
troops. When he goes on leave this load is transferred to the AJAG of 
another Corps in addition to his own duties or it is passed on to the DJAG at 
Command Headquarters, where he has a small group of about half a dozen 
officers at his disposal for carrying out multifarious legal duties, pertaining to 
a population of about 250,000 odd troops. 

Brigade and Divisional Commanders and their equivalents in static for- 
mations are authorised a warrant to order General and District Courts Mar- 
tial and to award summary punishments to those below the rank of Major. 
However, the Army has, not provided any Officers on their staff who can 
provide expert legal advice to them. On the other hand it is interesting to 
note that the same Commanders have been provided with Officers from the 
Army Educational Corps on their staff. These officers neither conduct classes 
nor is their advice on education of troops of any value to a Commander. 
These AEC Officers therefore, spend their time mostly in running the forma- 
tion libraries, supervising the conduct of various tests of Other Ranks, and 
being incharge of sports and variety show competitions. None of these ac- 
tivities requires an officer, who is usually a post graduate, B Ed, However, 
these officers and then AEC JCOs/OR do get sufficient time to further edu- 
cate themselves. Is it not ironic that we have on the staff of a formation com- 
mander, an AEC Officer who keeps himself occupied by doing almost every- 
thing but educating the troops, but for most important task of tendering legal 
advice for proper use of the vast legal powers vested in the Commanders, NO 
officer is available? What compounds the problem is that there is no or- 
ganised teaching of law for officers except a Command Law Course run for a 
few junior officers whenever the hard pressed JAG .department officers can 
spare some time. The officers’ expertise in law is thus mostly gained by 
private study carried out when preparing for examinations upto Major's level 
Some practical on-the-job experience which officers may have acquired in ad- 
dition to this private study for the examinations is all that they know of Law. 
For most Officers, the Mannual of Indian Military Law is a mystery. In short, 
expert advice is at present available in a sphere (Education) where a Forma- 
tion Commmander does mot require it, but he is not provided with expert ad- 
vice where it is urgently required (Law). This needs to be put right soonest, if 
our system is not to fall into disrepute by its decisions being repeatedly set 
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aside by the High Courts and the Supreme Court. 

In view of the above, there is a case for an increase in the establishments 
in the JAG department so that officers can be posted on the staff of all war- 
rant holders. If for reasons of man power adjustment, it is necessary to find 
matching off sets, the AEC officer on the staff of formation Commanders can 
be dropped and a JAG department officer posted This is a whole time job 
and must not be linked with that of Staff Capt (A) of DAA6 at formation 
Headquarters. These officers are already fully occupied Further, a separate 
Branch of JAG department should process and review all legal awards made 
by officers in Command of troops and by theCourts Martial. For this task ad- 
ditional staff should be authorised at Command and Army Headquarters. 


Promotion 



All aspirants for promotion to NCO and JCO ranks are required to pass 
examinations in educational and Map Reading standards before being 
eligible to attend a promotion cadre course, after successfully completing 
which they are placed on a panel of those fit for promotion. The educational 
standards required for promotion are in Hindi. The minimum Educational 
standards for entry in the service require that a recruit should be literate m 
his mother tongue. Therefore, in a mixed class composition Regiment or 
Corps any one whose mother tongue is Hindi is at an automatic advantage 
ever those who do not know Hindi. In a one class Regiment, every one is at 
par Since there is no fixed period during which Other Ranks can pass their 
educational examinations without loss of seniority, every time an OR does 
not qualify in the requisite educational examination in Hindi, he automatical- 
ly stands a more than 70% chance of being superseded for promotion be- 
cause, as mentioned earlier, promotion is awarded m order of seniority to 
only those who have qualified in education, Map Reading and promotion 
cadre tests. Since one cannot attend a promotion cadre without passing 
education examinations and there is no free time limit, the supersession is 
not only permanent but it is compounded at each stage of promotion, due to 
the increasing difficulty in passing examinations in Hindi by those from non 
Hindi speaking areas.' To give an example, even a non-Hindi knowing 
matriculate in Tamil or for that matter in any non-devnagri script language 
would be superseded because he would be illiterate in Hindi. Apart from 
some odd protests in Quarterly Security Intelligence Reports from non Hindi 
speaking regiments or Corps, which have been always turned down by the 
Army and some parliamentary questions which have been fielded diplomati- 
cally,” the people at large seem to have accepted this unfair supersession as 
one of ‘those things’. The question is, will this acceptance of fate last, and it 
so, for how long, before it becomes a running sore? 
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Oificers are granted promotions by time scale upto the rank of Major, 
provided their record of service has nothing adverse and they have passed 
their promotion examinations within the laid down time limits. To become a 
Captain, an officer gets six chances to appear in an examinations which has 
four subjects. To be promoted from Captain to Major he can attempt an ex- 
amination comprising six subjects in seven chances. He can clear both these 
examinations one subject at a time. As long as he can clear the whole ex- 
amination within the six and seven chances mentioned above, his seniority is 
not affected. He loses seniority only if he takes more time than what is laid 
down. 


Promotions to Officers beyond the rank of Major are given on the basis 
of a selection carried out keeping their record of service in view. This record 
of service comprises ACRs, reports of training courses attended and discipli- 
nary aspects if any. It will be seen that the major portion of the record of ser- 
vice is the ACR which is, at best, a subjective assessment. Further, the rules 
for promotion to various ranks and the manner in which the record of service 
is to be processed for such a selection are not known to the Officers at large. 
However, what is definitely known to all is that the record of service is 
processed by a computer based on some qualitative requirements, even 
though unknown, and an anonymous master data sheet of the record of ser- 
vice is gone through in great detail and as objectively as possible by a selec- 
tion board consisting of very senior and responsible officers. Therefore, the 
usual run of appeals is against the Selection Boards. However, where these 
decisions on the suitability or otherwise of an officer for promotion have 
been challenged, the courts have sometimes decided in favour of the plaintiff. 
Therefore, there seems to be a necessity for publicising the qualitative re- 
quirements and the rules for promotion to various ranks and for improve- 
ment of the reporting system. We should also ensure that adverse decisions 
of the selection boards are automatically heard in appeal by an independent 
authority whose decision should be acceptable to every one. 

It is surprising that whereas the number of complaints and petitions 
against supersession and loss of seniority from the JCOs and OR is not 
noticeably large, those from the officers are on the increase. This paradox, in- 
explicable as it is, needs to be taken note of and the terms and conditions of 
the officers, JCOs and OR should be looked into afresh. 


REDRESS OF GRIEVANCES - STATUTORY AND NON 
STATUTORY COMPLAINTS 


According to the Army Rules and relevant Army Orders, Officers, JCOs 
and men, who consider themselves aggrieved by any decision of the Manage- 
ment are empowered to approach the Government of India or the Chief of 



the Army Staff (through the Commanding Officer) respectively for redressal 
of their grievances. These complaints, according to the orders, are required 
to be processed at top priority so as to ensure that they reach the Army 
Headquarters within 45 days. This is an excellent safety valve. In practice, the 
Commanders in the intermediate chain of command are required to endorse 
their comments with particular reference to the advisability or otherwise of 
acceptance of these plaints. Since the complaint is usually against the 
decisions of the commanders, most of the complaints are rejected by the 
Army Headquarters or the Government of India. The reason will be ap- 
parent. It is because the original decision making body against whom the 
complaint has been filed also happens to sit in judgement on the validity of 
the complaint. Even when the Ministry of Defence reviews complaints as an 
independent body, it over-rules the recommendations of the Army Head- 
quarters very rarely and that too most reluctantly. 


It is a pity that a good system is not functioning at its optimum level of 
efficiency because of human factors. Therefore, it would be appropriate to 
rejuvenate this moribund system by referring all complaints to an inde- 
pendent body as a matter of course for automatic review. If automatic review 
is applied to all adverse decisions of the Management, the necessity for put- 
ting up complaints would also disappear. 


Direct Feed Back From The Units 


The Army has provided another excellent in built system of ensuring that 
the problems of the rank and file are brought to the notice of the Chief of the 
Army Staff every quarter. This is done by all Commanding Officers by send- 
ing a report directly to Army Headquarters. Since complete anonymity is 
maintained while processing these points, a large number of problems are 
brought to the notice of Army Headquarters expeditiously. However, it is a 
moot point as to how many of these are accepted and acted upon when put 
up. Here it is also worth considering whether even those suggestions con- 
sidered worthy of acceptance by Army Headquarters for implementation are 
accepted by Government. If there is a large number of such cases, I think 
these should also be referred for arbitration by an independent body. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT 


It will be apparent that the Army has made very sound arrangements for 
creating inbuilt checks and balances to ensure justice to All Ranks in view of 
their having sworn away their rights of protest. But as these systems are not 
functioning as well as they ought to (otherwise there would not be so many 
court cases against the Army and such a large spurt of complaints), there is a 
crying need for an appellate body which can adjudicate between - 
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(a) the Administration and the Personnel; 


(b) the Army Headquarters and the Ministry of Defence, and/or Mini- 
stry ,of Finance (Defence); 


(c) review the decision of the court martial and summary awards; and 


(d) hear appeals against adverse decisions in promotion cases and al- 
leged harassment by seniors to include adverse remarks in Annual 
Confidential Reports. 


In order to improve the system, I suggest that there should be an inde- 
pendent judicial bench to which all cases are referred in automatic appeal. 
This judicial bench (Military Affairs) should consist of atleast four judges and 
should form part of the Supreme Court (Courts of Military appeals in USA 
and UK exist). The Chief Justice of India should be its ex-officio head and 
fifth member. 


The Judicial bench should have the following members:- 


(c) Three retired representatives, one each from Army, Navy and Air 
Force (ex Army Commanders/Corps Commanders or equivalents 
could be appointed). 


This will ensure that the Highest Court in the country automatically 
hears an appeal in ail cases where punishments have been awarded either 
summmarily or by Courts Martial. This court will also adjudicate - 


(a) all cases of statutory complaints; 


(b) points of dispute relating to welfare of troops which have not been 
resolved for more than one year between the Army Headquarters 
and Ministry of Defence and/or Ministry of Finance (Defence); and 


(c) all cases of denial of promotions. 


This will ensure that writ petitions need not be filed against the Army 
nor would there be a necessity for any aggrieved person to approach the High 
Courts and Supreme Court for redressal of grievances because this special 
bench of the Supreme Court will automatically hear his case in appeal. It is 
necessary to locate this Bench at the Supreme Court to avoid further litiga- 
tion in a 'higher court’ even after an automatic review. 
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(a) Chief Justice of India 


Ex-Officio Chairman 


(b) Three sitting Judges - 


Fully committed to this bench. 



I am aware that the Management may not, m 
kindly to my suggestions that an independent judicia 
on matters so far considered within the f™w °ft 
Management. However, I am equally certain that on 
be conceded that the flaws in our otherwise excel 
come up due to human factors are now making it r 
permit the vocal and moneyed personnel ontyto apj 
our system. If our decisions are to be reviewed by th 
order things that this becomes a routine facility avad 
sure that the Courts do not interfere! In a closed so 
take pains to see that the present reluctance of the C 
vice Matters does not wear off because of repeat 
serving personnel and what is even more important 
our decisions by the Courts. A step taken now to esl 
the Supreme Court for Military Affairs would be m 
losing face repeatedly. 
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Letters are invited on subjects which have been dealt in the Journal, or 
which are of general interest the services . 

The JCO 

In the July-September journal of 1988 Brigadier Grant and General 
Sinha have argued the pros and cons for the justification of a JCO. While the 
former concluded that JCOs should go the latter feels that they are a valu- 
able asset. Neither has really gone into any depth in placing his point of view. 

In fact, though the Indian Army which we are so proud to have inherited 
from our masters, started with a corps of "chowkidars" class, it was, by the 
end of the 18th century, very much of a reality in Madras and Bengal. The 
ethos thereof, that we have inherited ,as well as rank and file set up, was very 
much in evidence by then. Both the name "Sipahis" and the rest of the ranks 
were inherited via the French who had started regular forces before the 
British. However Brigadier Grant has got nearer to the truth than the 
General. The fact is that the Indian soldiers were hired as purely mercenary 
forces to fight on behalf of the British. Therefore a number of British officers 
raised units on contract. These contracts were directly made with the person 
who was to be the Subedar Major or for a small group of sub-contracts which 
the Indian agent could get together. There was little if any pay. But, as the 
British reputation grew so did the desire to join them primarily for the loot 
that was the main attraction. Few if any Britons could talk any Indian lan- 
guage. It was thus that they kept in tune with the group leaders on a 4 to one 
span of control basis; rather like the company organization in Europe. 
However as the Armies grew the unified language adopted in the Indian 
army was the same as used by all indigenous mercenaries i.e. Urdu, because 
that was the language used by the Mughal armies and the forces brought 
together from various parts of the Mughal empire, as well as the alliances 
and federations made between multi-linguistic forces from various parts of 
India. ■ , • . 

The British officer therefore found himself from the start, as a C.O. or a 
company commander who taught his troops the drill monoeuvers and battle 
field essentials and then directed his troops entirely through the Subedar 
Major or Jamadar. Indeed the officer kept himself at a distance from the 
troops visiting them on an as required basis and creating a paternal relation- 
ship of command. As the desire to serve in the victorious British forces be- 
came greater, more and more discipline and pick-and-choose was instituted. 
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Even to my day recruiting was done by N C Os and (what are now) JCOs. A 
recruit had to be accepted by the Senior Squadron Risaldar, and then, a 
group of them would be put up for the adjutant to accept. In our time a 
medical check was necessary at which a young man could sometimes fall by 
the way side; but the expression "fit for" in the Indian army owes its origin 
probably to recruits brought before the Adjutant. Therefore the JCO was the 
father figure of any unit and the Risaldar Major the head of that picture. 
After the Mutiny, when one class units were broken up, senior Risaldars took 
on even greater significance. Each squadron kept alive its family and area 
relationship. In time that relationship turned into being true to one s salt 
i.e. "Sarkar Ka Namak", a phase which lasted till World War II. The JCO was 
therefore the central figure in the officer-man relationship. However during 
both the Wars, when Britian was compelled to raise forces of over one mil- 
lion in India, this comfortable feudal relationship had to break up. But this 
does not mean to say that the relationship 'of the JCO has became 
anomolous. One would say that it has further grown; because the JCO is still 
of the soldiers and from the ranks. He is therefore close to the men of the 
ranks. With a multi cultural country such as ours of today the JCO plays an 
even more vital role in keeping the officer OR ralationship close. That there 
are no JCOs in other countries is an irrelevant argument. The JCO has 
grown as a part of our set up. His role has changed with the days of our 
Army. Indian officers have to be much nearer to their men than British of- 
ficers ever were; furthermore this relationship is now simply not supportable 
by a feudal pattern. 

If one wishes to have an even closer look, then, one may see the close 
unit command and control in an army unit and compare it with the pattern of 
the Navy and also the relationship of the Air Force. No, the JCO may no 
longer be the linch pin that he was in the British days; but he is undoubtedly 
now a highly desireable person; experienced, balanced and binding the 
present Indian army. His role will grow in many directions in the future. It 
will not diminish. The future JCO will be a man of the men, or a proven 
leader and invaluable; particularly in this era of the misguided slogan "keep 
the army young", while already equal service is preserving physical and men- 
tal youthfulness till beyond the sixties. However that is not the subject of this 
discussion. The conclusion in India is that the JCO has fully proved his worth 
in the past. So, because of this, and the fact that he is a man of the men, he is 
likely to play a more and more important part in the management, motiva- 
tion and direct leadership of the soliders that serve below him in the future. 

- Major General (Retd) £. Habibullah 
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Col. R Rama Rao (Retd) 

The Soviet Army the inheritor of Czarist Army’s traditions, is what it is 
today essentially because of the historical circumstances under which it grew 
and in the process developed its distinctive features and ethos. The Red 
Army’s heroic performance in four years of gruelling war (1941-45), when the 
country lost more than thirty million people killed and millions more injured 
and uprooted from their homes, has deservedly earned for it its own reputa- 
tion as the saviour of Russia. As a vital element of the Army, Soviet Artillery 
on its own won laurels which have reinforced its status as the Queen of the 
Battlefield. In medieval times, Russian rulers were constantly under threat 
from invading Tartar and Mongol tribesmen. Russian gunners, more than 
any body of men within the Army served time and time again to repulse 
invaders’ attempts to overrun parts of their country. 

These are several reasons why its guns could and did make decisive con- 
tributions to the Russian Army’s victories down the ages. 

First, the threats to which Russia historically has been exposed left Rus- 
sian rulers with no option but to develop a weapon which would inspire 
respect in the minds of Russia’s enemies; 

Second, the nature and extent of Russian land mass, vulnerable to 
penetration by aggressors; 

Third, the generally sparse population, particularly in the vast Siberian 
desert and East Russia generally which, at least initially, favoured aggressors 
who were mobile and ruthless. 

The task of the Russian Army has been to defend its country and people 
against aggressors from the East or the West and on occasions from Turkey 
and across the Black Sea. From as early as the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, Russia has had to contend with Mongol hordes from the East. These 
were marauders, well mounted, but somewhat shy of meeting Russian armies 
and especially Russian guns. 

Tradition of Excellence: 

Although Russian artillery’s prowess was known to Western observers 
from the days of King Charles XII of Sweden, its prowess came to be recog- 
nised widely first after Napoleon’s attack on Moscow and subsequently after 

•Red God of War: Soviet Artillery and Rocket Forces by Chris Bellamy, Published by Brassey's 
Defence Publishers, London - WCIX 8 HR, 1986, Pages 247, Price £22.50 
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the Second World War, referred to in Russian literature as the ‘Great 
Patriotic War’. Napoleon, himself a distinguished gunner, recognised the sig- 
nal contribution that Russian guns and gunners had made to the historic , 
defence of Moscow in the early years of the nineteenth century. 

During the Napoleonic Wars, artillery was recognised as the ‘decisive’ 
arm, not a mere supporting arm. The immediate reason for tins was that at 
Borodino, where the Russians had deployed 640 guns, and the French, under 
Napoleon himself, had 587 guns, the battle was essentially an artdlery duel. 
Apart from their numerical advantage m the number of weapons deployed, 
the Russians enjoyed another advantage in that their guns could outrange 
Napoleon’s. The guns of each side wrought havoc on the forces, mounted 
dismounted, of the other. 

The dogged defence of their capital city by Russians and the punishment, 
despite odds, that beleagured Russian gunners could inflict on Napoleon s 
army turned the scales in favour of Russia and against Napoleon. With he 
benefit of hindsight one could say that Napoleon had taken an uncalculated 
risk in attacking a major centre of resistance far away from his home base 
and without secure lines of communication from his mam bases to his objec- 
tive, Moscow.;;'V;':v.. ■/v-'.-;-'-- 

Russian Gunners’ Operational Philosophy: 

A British admiral had once said that the Royal Navy’s operational 
doctrine should be "hit first, hit hard and keep on hitting that is carry ou 
the three Hs of war. The Russian artillery may well have this motto, since it 
has been acting up to it ever since it became a coherent fighting force. This it 
must be said to the credit of Russian Artillery, it has been almost fro 
day it was born and went through its baptism of fire when Tartar Kha 
Tokhtamysh attacked Moscow in 1382. 

Once battle is joined the objective of any force would be to destroy the 
enemy, his troops and means of transport and equipment. Artillery has been 
the Arm that does the killing. Few soldiers alas, including arti ery o icers 
most armies - excepting of course the Russian Army - realise that guns and 
gunners are responsible for an overwhelming proportion of casualties sus- 
tained by troops opposing them. This is especially so when pitched battles 
take place and adequate artillery pieces are deployed and well utilised. 

Of the total casualties sustained by British troops on the western front 
during World War-I, 58 per cent were due to enemy artillery fire. During 
World War-II, casualties due to enemy gun fire m Europe were as high as 
per cent. Likewise in Korea, an estimated 60 per cent of all American casual- 
ties, killed in action or as the result of injuries sustained in battle, were due to 
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enemy shell or mortar fire. 

During the Second World War, 51 per cent of Red Army’s casualties 
were due to enemy gun fire. In the closing year of the war when Germany 
had intensified its counter attacks against advancing Red Army troops, 61 per 
cent of the latter’s casualties were directly caused by German guns. 

Thus artillery kills and is meant to kill, whether it is positional warfare as 
during the First War or mobile warfare as during the Second War. 

The Red Army was the first to realise this and learn to gain the maxi- 
mum advantage by developing its artillery arm, continuously induct new tech- 
nologies into gun and ammunition production, improve gunner mobility and 
fire power and derive the utmost therefrom. 

For all their ‘kill’ capabilities, guns and mortars can have only a limited 
range. To deal with enemy positions at much longer ranges than can be 
reached by guns, Soviets have developed Rocket Forces which are part of 
their Artillery Arm. And rockets include all missiles extending from inter- 
continental missiles at one end to close range anti tank missiles at the other. 

Indian gunners and armed forces generally can learn much from the 
operational doctrines adopted by Soviet artillery. First, in order to be effec- 
tive, artillery fire must be concentrated, that is use the maximum number of 
guns that you can muster and concentrate their fire on your objective. Used 
this way, the force commander gains his objective in the shortest time and at 
least cost in terms of casualties to own troops. 

Second, engage the enemy when he is still far away, so that he sustains 
casualties, and is forced to disperse making it easier for own troops to attain 
their objectives. 

Third, using rockets, enemy support forces positioned at some distance 
could also be engaged i.e. engagement of ‘follow on forces’, thus preventing 
reinforcements from reaching enemy positions under attack by own ar- 
mour/infantry. 

Soviet guns and rockets can fire rounds with nuclear war heads too, if 
needed. These were developed in the early post war period in order* to deter 
USA and its princial allies from attempting pre emptive strikes on Soviet for- 
ces in forward positions, Russian doctrine is ‘No first use’ of nuclear weapons 
while USA’s is, ‘use nuclear weapons’ if considered necessary to blunt a con- 
ventional attack. Thus, as its strategists have often declared, USA is prepared 
to initiate a nuclear attack. With the conclusion of an agreement between 
USA and the Soviet Union on the elimination of intermediate range nuclear 
weapons (INF Treaty) both sides have started the process of decommission- 
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ing nuclear weapons with a range of 500 km to 5000 km. But tactical nuclear 
weapons, ie. weapons, with ranges under 500 km will remain, at least on the 
side of NATO. Predictably, the decision of NATO, particularly USA and 
Britain, to retain tactical nuclear weapons in forward positions in Europe has 
caused apprehensions in the minds of the people of West Germany (as indi- 
cated by Mr. Alfred Deggar a leading member of Chancellor Helmut Kohl’s 
party: (Indian Express May 9, 1988). 

There is much that Indian defence planners and Indian gunners will find 
interesting and useful in the way Soviet artillery is armed, deployed and 
utilised in battle. All these and many other interesting details about the Red 
Army’s Artillery Arm are chronicled in Chris Bellamy’s well produced and 
useful publication "Red God of War: Soviet Artillery and Rocket Forces, 
which Indian gunners and other defence officers would do well to study. 

India is only now trying to provide missiles to Indian defence forces. This 
is a welcome move, given the prevailing security environment in the region. 
Surface to Air missile ‘Trishul’, Surface to Surface missile ‘Prithvi’ and a third 
generation anti-tank missile ‘Nag’ are being tested and hopetully will soon be 
introduced into service as indicated by defence Minister K.C. Pant at a meet- 
ing of the Consultative Committee of Parliament on May 6, 1988. 




REVIEW ARTICLE -II 


■■■■■ 


Lt. Col. Vijay Tiwathia 


No war in US history has quite scarred and shaken the confidence of the 
military as its Ten Thousand Day War* in Vietnam. Even now, over a decade 
since the hurried humiliating retreat from Saigon, the US Military is grap- 
pling with the trauma of its first ever military defeat in its two hundred year 
history. The context of 'America Can Win' is the humiliation of Vietnam and 
the consistent poor military performance at various levels of the spectrum of 
war by US Armed Forces in such widely dispersed global theatres as SE Asia, 
Iran, Lebanon, Libya and Grenada, since then. The book’s agenda for reform 
is framed by past failures and the ever increasing defense expenditure since 
President Reagan assumed the Presidency in 1981. The grand aim of the 
books is to suggest measures that would ensure victory in the future. The 
prescriptions for future victory cover varied and interesting aspects relating to 
US conventional forces. Most of the prescriptions are however familiar and 
common place. But that in no way diminishes their value or relevance, even 
to armed forces other than American. 


It is clearly an important book about the US Armed Forces. More than 
anything else the credentials of its authors make it so. Gary Hart, 
Democratic Senator from Colorado, and till recently a candidate for the US 
Presidency, is an ambitious articulate, charismatic, and not withstanding the 
Dona Rice episode, an influential member of the US politico-military elite. 
The co-author William S Lind, the conservative defense analyst, and 
time defense advisor to US congressmen, is read with respect in US military 
circles. His recent book 'Maneuver Warfare Handbook’ has been widely dis- 
cussed and well received by the US Defense establishment. That’s not all. 
Other than the individual views of the authors, the book represents the views 
of what in the US has come to be labelled as the Military Reform Movement. 
The aim of this movement, whose spokesmen the authors seem to be, is to 
"discover the root causes of our (American) military failure" and "develop the 
ideas necessary for restoring military effectiveness". The reform movement, 
the authors claim has three components: political leaders, the most 
prominent amongst whom are 130 Republican and Democrat Congressmen; 
civilian defence experts, whose representative William S Lind is; and what the 
authors call "the more important" element in the Reform Movement, "The 
Uniformed Reformers", especially Lieutenants to Lt Colonels, i.e., the Viet- 
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nam War and post Vietnam war generation of officers. The great aim of this 
hybrid group is to make "US Defense policies and practices - from infantry 
squad through the office of the Secretary of Defense and the Congress - serve 
the purpose of winning in Combat". But sensibly, their energies and en- 
thusiasm is only to be directed at winning in conventional combat. Wisely the 
reformers believe that in Nuclear War there would be no difference between 
the ‘Victor and the Vanquished’ but not so wisely conclude that the nuclear 
war doctrines are beyond reform merely because they are based on specula- 
tion. What they gloss over is that though the doctrines are speculative, the 
weapons are very real. And that reform about thinking about them is not only 
necessary and possible, but of the very greatest importance - may be not for 
victory, but for survival; which in the end is what counts. 

Ignoring the nuclear war question, however, does give the book focus. A 
focus of great relevance to the Third World as US conventional forces, are 
more for Third World contingencies than the Soviet Union. After all its hard- 
ly credible to think that the United States would fight a conventional war with 
its long time adversary the Soviet Union without going nuclear. 



The three part book begins with, the diagnosis of American military 
weaknesses in what it calls the superstructure - the Ground Forces, the Navy, 
the Air Force, and the Defense Budget. For the Ground Forces - theArmy 
and the Marines - it recommends ‘Maneuver’ type war as the German’s 
waged it in World War II, and as the Israeli Defense Forces have updated it 
since then in their various wars with the Arabs. It curiously cites United 
States 1983 ‘victory’ against Grenada, the lilliputian island state in the 
Eastern Caribean, to the adoption of ‘Maneuver’ type war by Second Bat- 
talion, Eighth Marines, of 2nd U S Marine Division, in its operations against 
the ragtag demoralised force of few hundred Grenadians armed with nothing 
more lethal than ancient shot guns and rifles. Whatever be the current US 
capability to wage real ‘Maneuver Warfare’ but as a concept and buzz word it 
is succeeding. The US Marine Corps has gone so far as to give it bureaucratic 
respectability by establishing a Maneuver Warfare Board. 

The other prescriptions cover a wide range of subjects. The authors 
make a convincing case for reducing complexity and cost of weapons and 
equipment; decreasing personal turbulence and increasing unit cohesion by 
adopting the age old Regimental system, which in the US is typically iden- 
tified by the acronym COHORTS (Cohesion, Operations, Readiness, and 
Tr ainin g); reducing command flab, especially at the upper echelons, i.e., at 
the colonels, Generals/Admirals levels; reducing the lengthening tail in 
military organisations; and making training more realistic. 

Many of the concerns and ideas are relevant in our context too. Infact to 
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a surprisingly large extent. Especially the predilection amongst some of our 
policy .planners to chase expensive hi-tech computer oriented equipment and 
weapon systems of doubtful combat value. The authors are particularly criti- 
cal of such state of the art US weapon systems as its M-l MBT, Bradley 
ICCVs, DIVAD SP radar-directed anti aircraft guns; and 'fancy command 
control systems’ which generate so much 'noise that they would quickly para- 
lyse the user’. In the chapter on the US Navy the authors pull no punches. 
They call it 'the world’s largest and most expensive naval museum’. Expensive 
it is: each of its aircraft carriers cost upward of Rs 3500 crores, and the battle 
group that is needed to support it cost an astronimical 15000 crores. They 
make a convincing case for replacing the large aircraft carriers with smaller, 
cheaper ones, and designating the Submarine as the capital ship in view of 
the increasing vulnerability of aircraft carriers. They argue that the Navy 
should go in for cheaper, smaller submarines and increase their number to 
300. 

The American Air Forces - the US Air Forces, Naval aviation, army 
aviation, and Marine Air Corps - according to authors are in no better state 
than the Navy or the Ground Forces. They disclose similar pathologies: 
penchant for hyper-expensive equipment of doubtful combat value (F- 141- 
cost approx Rs. 35 crores; C-5B transport Rs. 200 crores per piece; Apache 
attack helicopter Rs. 12 crores per piece); overstaffing; overbureaucraticised 
organisation; insufficient real time training; and a long tail. 

The forth element in the Superstructure that the authors focus on is the 
ever increasing US Defense Budget. But before they discuss this controver- 
sial and highly politicised aspect of the superstructure, they are candid 
enough to note that there is no consensus within the Military Reform Move- 
ment on the size of the defense budget. What they find most disquieting in 
the defense budget is not its size, but the 'plan reality mismatch’ it 
epitomises. And how it’s ever increasing size has contributed neither to com- 
bat capability nor the overall size of the US armed forces. They are alarmed 
that each year inspite of massive defense outlays the size of US Forces is 
shrinking as a result of the increasing cost of weaponry that the US Armed 
Forces prefer. The authors overstate when they predict that if the trend con- 
tinues it may "translate in involuntary unilateral disarmament". Given the out- 
look of those currently in power, there is however no chance of such a 
desirable outcome. The US war machine is there for keeps. All that may hap- 
pen, is that its exports to Third World countries would, as has already been 
happening, increase so as to keep the arms industry profitable and the US 
Armed Forces supplied with subsidised weapons. 

Part Two-’The Reason Why" - and the briefer part three" - Changing the 
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System*' of the book partially repeat the arguments in part one of the book. 
What, however, the readers, especially armed forces officers in the sub-con- 
tinent will find most interesting in this part of the book is chapter 5 which is 
devoted to the officer corps. Officer Corps whatever the colour of uniform 
they may wear or whichever nation they may belong to frequently show 
similar predilections and pathologies. In the final analysis all problems that 
afflict armed forces have their roots in the officer corps. As the authors per- 
tinently note: “many of the deficiencies in our defense superstructure must be 
traced to problems of the officer Corps", the problems that American officer 
corps has are several - almost all systemic as in other armies. The nature of 
the problem is basically moral and ethical, as the survey cited in the book of 
middle piece officer in the US Army illustrates. Majority of these officers 
believe that “senior Army leaders behave too much like corporate executives 
and not enough like warriors", and that the "the bold, original, creative officer 
cannot survive in today’s Army” and even more damningly that "the officer 
corps is focused on personal gain rather than selflessness". Quite like the 
views of Indian Army Officers, if one is to go by the articles that appear in 
our own journals. 


The officer corps’ problems, Hart and Lind, postulate are on account of 
the officer surplus; the military education system; and the up or out promo- 
tion system. For much of these problems the authors offer commonsense 
solutions, which however are unlikely to be implemented - as the malaise ap- 
pears deeply entrenched and institutionalised. In any case as the problem is 
moral, the cosmetic surgery that the author(s) suggest will hardly help. Some 
of their solutions are: 50% reduction of the officer corps, by allowing officers 
to leave service even before they have done 20 years; offering what in our 
army was much talked about some years ago as the golden hand shake; the 
restructuring of military education to teach "how to think", not what to do or 
what to think”; and promote men, with strength of character, and imagina- 
tion, rather than the ticket punches and good organisation men. For locating 
such types they recommend professional test for officers in the knowledge of 
the art of war, backed by review of the performance records, decentralisation 
of promotion authority to regiment, the division, the branch the officer is 
serving in; and the right to fire an officer as in private corporation. The other 
recommendation, is incidentally, "a running pay band”, a concept which the 
Indian Army has recently introduced. In sum what the authors want is an of- 
ficer corps modelled after the German General Staff; Officer’s with war and 
victory on their minds. 


What would be the state the world if such an American officer corps 
were to come into being, one shudders to think. But this is a question which 
does not seem to trouble the authors of this otherwise sensible book. Similar- 
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ly the authors do not define what victory, a word they repeatedly use, in the 
context of the US use of force in the contemporary international system 
would imply. 

To put into perspective the basic tenor of the arguments of Hart and 
Lind, one must remember that the great victories of the Germans in World 
War II, their mastery of ‘Manoeuver Warfare’, their apparently excellent of- 
ficers corps, and their effective’ combat weapons in the end led not to a vic- 
tory or peace which they hankered after, but to 20 million dead and a country 
despoiled and divided. The reason for German excesses and eventual defeat 
are many but the important one is that an amoral political and military dis- 
position blinded it to the fact that the satisfactory outcome of war, i.e., peace, 
demands that the act of violence, and all that goes with it, be firmly control- 
led by superior moral purpose. This larger lesson of World War II, unac- 
countably, the authors ignore. They seem to forget that the great lesson of 
Wbrld War II and eventual German defeat, as of the Vietnam War and 
American defeat, is that War’s ultimate - rather than short term - outcome is 
decided not by operational brilliance but by the political and moral founda- 
tions of the war. And that in modern wap, which are characterised by ever in- 
creasing role of the people, not only in larger policy issues, but the strategic, 
operational, and even tactical issues are^decided by the political response to 
the clash of arms. This point, especially in the context of United States cur- 
rent Third World targets, the reformers do not address. This oversight is 
probably deliberate given the political premises of the reformers. 

Not-withstanding the ominous preoccupations with 'victory’ of ‘America 
can win’ it is a significant book and must not be ignored, even though the 
book is meant primarily for an American audience, policy planners, officers 
in the Third World, and all those interested in United States’ continuing 
preoccupations with global hegemony, would do well to read it for its inter- 
esting, candid and controversial insights. 


Book Reviews 




Central Organizations of Defense 
BY MARTIN EDMONDS, 

Published by Frances Pinter ( Publishers % London and Westview Press , INC, 
5500 Central Avenue, Boulder ; Colorado 80302, 1985, Pages 237, Price £17,50. 

Edited by Martin Edmonds, a senior lecturer in higher defence studies 
and in politics at the University of Lancaster, the collection contains con- 
tributions from a galaxy of eminent specialists in politics, international affairs, 
and higher defence studies. The articles cover the higher organisations of 
defence of a number of countries with particular reference to its structure 
and the administrative context within which policy decisions are made. The 
selection of countries for inclusion has been carefully worked out to illustrate 
the differences in the constitutional and legal standing of the relevant depart- 
ment of the government and of the armed forces in differing patterns of 
government. The defence organisations selected thus present an interesting 
variety: the two super powers, China, a major communist power, Britain, be- 
cause of her peculiar constitutional # status, the Federal Republic of Germany 
whose central defence organisation^was built up from scratch, France, with 
her deliberate attempt to rationalise her strong executive Presidential system 
of government under the Fifth Republic, Italy because of her experience of 
the military trying to exert influence over government policy, Spain, which 
has witnessed constitutional changes after four decades of dictatorship, Nor- 
way, a modern state with a miltia based defence and Japan, which also ac- 
quired a new constitution under US influence and whose defence forces are 
termed ‘self defence forces 7 . 

The editor makes some interesting observations: 

(a) The armed forces of any state, constitute bodies of men (and 
women), who are organised, equipped and trained to bring physical force to 
bear as a means (or an option), at the disposal of those in political power, to 
resolve national and/or international political disputes. By their very nature, 
they have the potential to become an independant force. The problem has as- 
sumed greater significance because of the escalating magnitude of defence 
spending and the phenomenal increase in the destructive power of weapons, 
their increased ranges and effectiveness and their greater accuracy and 
reliability. 

(b) The central organisation of defence contains the essence of the civil- 
military relations within any society. The relationships range from one ex- 
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treme of the armed forces being subservient to their political masters to the 
other, where the armed forces or an element thereof have taken over the 
government and the differentiation no longer exists. 

(c) The requirement for evolving an appropriate structure and processes 
of central organisations for defence is no longer merely one of political 
supremacy over the military. Defence spending has constantly escalated and 
costs pertaining to men and material have sky rocketed. There is also an in- 
creasing technology shift to capital intensive services like the Navy, the Air 
Force and missile based forces. Weapon costs have risen exponentially not 
merely among advanced industrial nations; even developing states are not 
prepared to accept second hand, obsolete or relatively unsophisticated 
weaponry. There is thus considerable pressure on defence planners not only 
to evolve cost effective solutions for defence policies, goals and commit- 
ments, but also to effect management efficiency among those who administer 
the central defence machinery including areas of operations, training and re- 
search and development. It is, therefore, but natural that all states manifest a 
desire for improved efficiency and expanded central financial control over 
defence spending. 

The compilation contains useful data which will be of great assistance to 
scholars and defence policy makers in comparing and analysing different or- 
ganisational patterns and in identifying similarities and differences. It is of 
special significance to own planners in India who continue to labour under a 
central defence organisation which is largely a legacy of the defunct British 
colonial system. 

~Lt Gen P E Menon, PVSM (Retd) 

A Dictionary of Modern Defence and Strategy 

BY DAVID ROBERTSON 

Published by Europa Publications Ltd., 18 BedFord Square , London , WC1B, 3 
JN (UK), 1987, Pages 324, Price £24.00 . . 

This book goes more than being a standard dictionary of military terms, 
arranged alphabetically according to their titles. It also sets out, dispas- 
sionately and succintly, the policy implications and theoretical arguments that 
lie behind the concepts and physical specifications. 

This is well illustrated by the description of the entry ’’Guerrilla War- 
fare”. After explaining the mechanics of how this is fought, and the problems 
encountered by formally organised armies in dealing with guerrillas, the 
author has some interesting conclusions to offer. He says: "It Is widely 
believed that a drawn out guerrilla war will defeat an orthodox army, but his- 
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tory produces little evidence for this The French Resistance was really 

of use only as a support to the 1944 Allied invasion. The US Army was al- 
most invariably successful in actual operations agamst the Viet Cong, which 
was almost completely destroyed in the 1968 Tet offensive; thereafter it was 
the regular army of North Vietnam which the Americans were fighting, an 
army that had already shown its worth against the entirely orthodox cam- 
paign against the French in 1954 The costs of continuing to garrison a 

foreign country is often too much for the political will of the occupying 

power, which may decide to withdraw, or accommodate the guerrilla leaders, 
although militarily undefeated." 

Take next the comment under inter-Service Rivalry 1 David Robertson 
writes- "This rivalry tends to lead to a system where each service fights lor its 
own preferred projects, and the central authorities are seldom m a position to 
create a rational overall policy based on independently assessed national 
needs Partly as a consequence, the development of strategic doctrine itself 
becomes distorted; doctrine tends to follow the procurement of various 
weapon systems, rather than vice versa". The selection of titles for inclusion 
in this Dictionary has been catholic. There is an entry devoted to Robert Mc- 
Namara the US Secretary of Defence, his influence in the evolution of 
nuclear strategy, and his contribution based on his industrial experience, m 
applying the lessons of cost-effectiveness and rational planning to an area 
where they had been notably lacking. There is an interesting reference to the 
‘Military Reform Movement’, which is a rather loosely organised body of 
defence analysts in the USA and which, since the mid-1970s has become a 
very powerful voice in the American defence community. They propagate 
some radical views; the military establishment has become over-bureaucratic; 
the careerist and managerial ambitions of the officer corps have replaced a 
‘service and leadership’ attitude to soldiering. Focussing on the purchase of 
more and more technologically-advanced weapon systems, in smaller quan- 
tities at ever-increasing prices, actually buys less and less real security. Even 
if the Movement’s ideas have never been totally accepted, it has had some 
successes, such as the strengthening of authority of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and the US Army’s creation of extra light divisions. Apropos costs of equip- 
ment, the Dictionary states that the US Ml ABRAMS Mam BaUle an 
costs around two million US dollars, and stresses its vulnerability to relatively 
cheap anti-tank weapons; the infantry anti-armour missile costs only about 
7000 pounds sterling. 

An encyclopedia such as this, of necessity, must include abbrewations 
and acronyms, mainly the fall-out of the nuclear weapons age. POMCUS >s 
one not so well known; it stands for Pre-positioning of Material Configured 
to Unit Sets. This is the US military’s jargon for equipment stored m Europe 
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to be used by reinforcements flown in during a NATO mobilisation. 

Professor David Robertson has done prodigious research in compiling 
this Dictionary. It is an invaluable reference book and the professor will find 
himself in good company, with percipient military thinkers, in his analysis and 
views of the current defence scene. 

-Lt Gen Thapan (PVSM) 

The Sword Bearers: Studies in Supreme Command in the First World 
War 

BY CORRELLI BARNETT 

Published by Hodder Stoughton Ltd., Mill Road, Dunton Green, Sevenoaks, 

Kent (UK) 1986, Pages 387, Price £9.95. 

This is a study of a rare kind as the Supreme Command is represented 
through four generals only. Like most other studies here also the first world 
war has been compared with the second. The main emphasis is on the 
Western Front and the naval battle of Jutland. Mr Barnett in this work uses 
an approach familiar to the readers of the book The Desert Generals*. 

The study begins with Col Gen von Moltke and his invasion of France. 1 

The travail and the tragedy of Moltke could not have been bettered. Moltke 
1 emerges as highly intelligent but a tragic figure doomed to failure. The back- 

ground of Schlieffen Plan, which was first implemented and then abandoned 
has a moving quality, emerging from a deep insight. ^ 

i The description of Sir John Jellicoe and the examination of Jutland bat- 
tle begins with persistant attempts on the part of Sir John to persuade the ad- 1 

miralty to change their minds and cancel his appointment to command the 
; Fleet; on this subject Mr Barnett is highly critical. It is suggested that this § 

reaction on the part of Jellicoe sprang from the intimate knowledge of the 
weaknesses of the Fleet. 

Most naval students will probably agree that Scheer would have been , 

better advised to leave his pre-dreadnaught battle ships out of the battle, as 
they were a hindrance rather than a help. 

Mr Barnett commends Petain’s strategy of ‘waiting for the Americans’. 

Petain’s attitude to the mutineers of the French Army in 1917, brings out a 
classic example of punishing the ring leaders ruthlessly and at the same time 
eliminating the roots of disaffection. 


Mr Barnett shows great skill in giving detailed accounts of complicated 
battle situations. The studies of Petain and Ludendorff bring out the over 
bearing strain on the commanders. Petain withstood it while Ludendorff 




China’s war with Vietnam, 1979: Issues, decisions and Implication 

^ublishedby Hoover Institution Press, Stanford University, Stanford, California 
- 94305-6010. 1987 Pages 234, Price $ 18.95. 

The brief Sino-Vietnamese War in 1979 was the bloodiest military con- 
flict in the communist world. For the short duration of the war, the casualties 
were phenomenal - almost five times the casualties incurred m the Ifdo-Pak 
wars for a similar length of period of fighting. Professor Chenmanm-depth 
analysis of the reasons leading upto the conflict brings out lucidly how China, 
after having been the most generous donor of aid to Vietnam during its war 
of independence against France and again during its struggle against the 
USA fiTthe re-unification of the country, should over a short period of time 
bring about such a change as to itself become Vietnam s No 1 Enemy. From 
1950 to 1978, Chinese aid to Vietnam exceeded $20 billion and during t 
period it sent over 3,00,000 military personnel to Vietnam on rotation duty 
(including 1,70,000 in a peak year) of whom 1,000 were killed. China even 
went tothe extent of warning the United States that if it expanded its war in 
Indo China, then China was determined to take all necessary measures to 
support the Indo Chinese peoples, "not flinching from the greatest national 
2SL-. in those days the Vietnamese leaders also gratefully actaow- 
ledged their debt to China. After defeating the French at Dten Bren iPhu^ 
Hoang Van Hoan pointed out, "without the artillery sent by China, it would 
not have been possible to destroy the French army corps . 

Professor Chen goes on the trace how various factors changed this one 
time dose relationship between the two communist neighbours, sharing th 
same ideology, to one of intense hostility leading Snail, to a war by wh,* 
SL wanted to teach Vietnam a lesson. He brings out how tins deeriron to 
ao to war was not a chance decision forced upon China nor was it the result 
of a situation of drift and inadvertence. He analyses how this extreme 
decision was made by the Chinese leadership after much thought apprmsal 
and debate. It comes out clearly how after the death of HO Chi Mm , w o 
held an equal balance between the two communist giants, the US8R ana 
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broke down. Haig and Foch come through battered but unbowed. Mr Bar- 
nett, however, is sometimes carried away, by his own perceptions of per- 
sonalities and thus his analysis of certain situations and plans appear subjec- 
tive. 

Overall, this is an unique account of the major battles of the First World 
War and is well illustrated with maps and diagrams. 

-Mai Oe.n Afsir Karim 
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China, his successor Le Duan, slowly took Vietnam into the Russian camp, 
thus changing the equation with China. Along with these were Vietnamese 
aggressive interference in the affairs of Kampuchea and defeating the 
Chinese backed Pol Pot regime. Besides some minor disputes over territory, 
the last straw on the Chinese camel’s back was the Vietnamese policy of forc- 
ing out of the country the large ethnic Chinese population. We can under- 
stand how the situation finally deteriorated to one of war but it still is difficult 
to understand why the situation should have come to such a pass. Professor 
Chen has also discussed at length the consequences of the war and how both 
sides learnt their lessons. 

On the Vietnamese side the main effect was on their worsening 
economic condition, which was further exacerbated by their decision to 
strengthen their armed forces to prevent China from repeating such adven- 
tures in future. On the Chinese side the strength of the Vietnamese came as 
something of a shock and the weaknesses of their own armed forces were for- 
cibly made patent. It gave hope to other nations bordering China that she 
would not be in a hurry to choose military options to settle political problems 
with her neighbours. 

Though the book covers in great detail the events leading upto this con- 
flict as also its consequences, the details of the actual war are sketchy. What 
little details of the action that are described are very difficult to follbw be- 
cause of the lack of maps and sketches giving the concentration areas of the 
troops, their objectives and operational plans. The one solitary map, which 
shows broadly only the Chinese thrust lines, is totally inadequate for the pur- 
pose. This book may not interest the military tactician but is certainly of great 
interest to those studying the geopolitical scene in our neighbourhood. 

The author, King C Chen, is professor of political science at Rutgers 
University. He is also author of the definitive study ‘Vietnam and China - 
1938 - 1954 (Princeton University Press 1969) as well as several books on the 
foreign policy of the Peoples Republic of China. 

-Maj General S C Sinha, PVSM 

War Without Fronts: The American Experience in Vietnam 
BY THOMAS C THAYER 

Published by Wesfriew Press , INC, 5500 Central Avenue , Boulder ; Colorado 
80301 , USA, (Available at Wesh’iew Press, 13 the Brunswick Centre, London 
WC1F IAF (UK) 1985, Pages 276, Price £27.50. 

This book is a unique source of information about US involvement in 
South Vietnam from 1965 to 1972, more so as THOMAS C THAYER was 
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Chief of Operations analysis division in Vietnam for over three years. It is 
important for us to study this campaign. US had over 5,50.000 men in Viet- 
nam and paid a price of 58,000 dead. 

The Communist habits in combat were well defined and repetitive. They 
fought in a careful, rigid, doctrinaire fashion with much planning, and re- 
hearsal. The troops had little education but the Communists overcame this by 
potentially training, each soldier to perform one or two specific functions as 
part of a team. The result is a soldier who can have a devastating effect, in an 

attack. 


The French strategy was lacking in aggressiveness, defensive and of 
doubtful value having not won a war since Napolean. The French deployed 
2,50,000 soldiers and total death in eight years were 95,000. 

The basic pattern was heavy fighting Irom February through June, a lull 
in July, renewed combat in August, September, a lull in October, tollowed by 
relatively low activity until February. 



(e) Terror in the cities. 

The effect of interdiction and bombing is best summed up by the 
Secretary of Defence Robert S McNamara "A substantial interdiction cam- 
paign is clearly necessary and worthwhile.... but at the scale we are now 
operating, I believe our bombing is yielding very small marginal returns, not 
worth the cost in pilot lives and aircraft." 

The Herbicide Spraying operation could not have caused catastrophic 
devastation because from 1962 to 1970 herbicide was sprayed on less than ten 
percent of the land area. Three percent of the population lived in defoliated 
areas and less that one percent lived where crops were destroyed. 

One important fact about the war in Vietnam is that the enemy could 
control his casualty rate, at least to a great extent, by controlling the number, 
size and intensity of combat engagements. If he so chose, he could limit his 
casualties to a rate that he was able to bear indefinately. One such way for 


The Americans learned little from the French experience, although there 
was much to be learned, particularly at the tactical level. The Communists 
tactics were as follows: - 


(a) Intimidation of the people. 

(b) Elimination of enemie ( s. 


(c) Propaganda 

(d) Terror was used as a lactic to isolate the rural areas from the cities. 
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the Communists was to mass their forces to exploit favourable opportunities 
while tying down Allied forces by using small forces to attack and harass out- 
posts, roads, waterways and the population. Such a strategy, combined with 
the use of night operations and thousands of stand off attacks by fire, went a 
long way towards neutralizing allied advantages. The cost in Communist lives 
was high but controllable, and the Allies were not able to turn their decisive 
resource superiority into a decisive military advantage. 

Nine percent of the American Combat dead were in aircraft losses. 40 
percent died of gunshot wounds and 45 percent were killed by some form of 
indirect fire. It is likely that fewer Americans would have been killed if the 
terms of duty had been longer. 

The civilian casualty was 2,00,000 killed. The Communists systematically 
attacked civilians. This is not to belittle the tragic losses. 

The promise of land had a powerful appeal in South Vietnam and the 
communist concentrated on the rural population. 

The South Vietnamese collapse and Communist victory of 1975 are now 
history. It happened with a speed that startled the world including the vic- 
torious, the vanquished, the American people and their leaders. 

-Gen B D Kale (Retd) 

A Vietnam Experience: Ten Years of Reflection 
BY VICE ADMIRAL JAMES B STOCKDALE 

Published by Hoover Institution , Stanford University , Stanford , 1984 , Pages 147 , , 
Price $9.95. 

‘A Vietnam Experience’ is a unique book based on the personal ex- 
perience of Navy Commander James B Stockdale who was shot down while 
flying a mission over North Vietnam in September 1965. He spent the next 
seven and a half years in a Hanoi prison, four of them in Solitary confine- 
ment. 

His reflections on this experience and the reasons for his survival form 
the basis of the essays reprinted here. Admiral Stockdale survived torture, 

. isolation and degradation because of his character and values. In this book he 
stresses on the need for a soldier to be mentally equipped to deal with a 
situation such as he faced - he must be trained to withstand pain, to develop 
inner resources that will help him in case he is captured. 

As senior officer among the American P.O.W’s in Hanoi he was respon- 
sible for maintaining the morale of the officers as well as defining a code of 
conduct. In this book he discusses the various aspects of this extremely dif- 
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ficult task. He deals with subjects ranging from methods of communication in 
prison, principles of leadership to military ethics. He discusses the role 
education plays in shaping the character of a man. It is during times of ut- 
most stress that one’s attitudes, principles and values help one to overcome 
fee lings of utter hopelessness. This book gives first hand information about 
prison life and deals with its problems - emotional and physical: the practical 
problem of daily survival to the abstract one of maintaining one’s sense of 
purpose and stability in an environment designed to break either or both. 
This book is informative, thought provoking and interesting. It is beautifully 
written and shows Admiral Stockdale s deep insight and scholarship. 

It is a useful book because normally a Soldier is only taught to fight to 
win. The consequences of losing, withdrawing, or being taken prisoner is 
never part of training. 

-Maj Gen G K Sen AVSM 

Vietnam, the Naval Story 
BY FRANK UHL1G, JR 

Published by United States Naval Institute, Annapolis, Maryland, 1986, Pages 
515, Price not given. 

Mr. Frank Uhlig, Jr. of United States Naval Institute, Annapolis, 
Maryland, USA is to be congratulated for editing the book "Vietnam- The 
Naval Story” which contains 15 essays. These essays were written by the of- 
ficers of the US Navy, the Marine Corps, the Coast Guard and the Merchant 
Marine who were either in command or held key staff appointments. As such 
it gives the readers complete details of what happened and how the opera- 
tions were conducted. The essays are well illustrated with maps and 
photographs to enable the readers track the events intelligently. 

The book covers in detail the parts played by the US Navy, the Marine 
Corps, the Coast Guard, the Civil Engineers and the Merchant Marine. 

In a book of this nature, emphasis is usually on the role of combat forces 
and the contribution by the supporting forces is usually forgotten. 

The editor is to be complimented for including two full chapters on the 
role of the Merchant Marine and one chapter on the part played by the per- 
sonnel of the Medical Corps. 

At any time, there were over half a million Americans in South Vietnam 
and hardly any one stayed there more than a year or so. The men of the Mer- 
chant Marine who were old and some in their seventies ensured that the 
I Jnited States moved and sustained large forces across the wide ocean. 
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It is interesting to note that the President of the Unites States did not use 
his emergency powers to requisition merchant ships and the owners volun- 
tarily offered, their ships to the Military Sea Transportation Service (MSTS) 

The author has brought out that the American Flag Commercial Fleet 
had certain notable deficiencies like no beaching characteristics, no heavy lift 
boom capable of lifting more than 80 tons and not enough space for carrying 
LCUs’. This is a great lesson for any future war in that the merchant ships be 
SO built that on the out break of hostilities, these could be converted at short 
notice. 

The task of the Medical Corps authored by Commander F.O. Mclendon, 
Jr. makes interesting reading. To set up facilities to provide medical coyer to 
over 5,00,000 people was an enormous task. USS Repose (AH 16) and USS 
Sanctuary (AH- 17) had about 1300 beds with all the facilities which are found 
in any modern hospital. The ships were stationed near the sites of action. 

A facinating book which gives the readers penetrating insights into all 
aspects of the long drawn war in Vietnam and the role played by everybody. 
The book brings out clearly the number of lessons learnt and relevant not 
only in the operational planning but also logistic support. Recommended 
reading by the officers of the three services. Marine Corps, Coast Guard and 
the Merchant Marine, in particular those responsible for planning and ex- 
ecuting amphibious operations. A must for all defence libraries. 

—Captain R.P. Khanna AVSM Indian Navy (Retd) 

October 1973: The Arab Israeli War 
BY FRANK AKER 

Published by Archon Books The Shoe String Press INC. Hamden, Connecticut 
06514, 1985 Pages 179, Price Not Mentioned. 

Arab Israeli Wars have not only ensured the permanence of the State of 
Israel but also brought out valuable lessons. Some of these lessons have been 
trend-setters for the future. 

The book covers in detail, the 1973 Yom Kipper War, which was the fifth 
in the Arab Israel series. The book is well printed and written in an easy lucid 
style, making interesting reading. It is well illustrated by maps covering im- 
portant battles, organisations of the Arab Tank Division, Israeli Tank 
Brigade and also illustrated characteristics of the Arab and Israeli Armour, 
Aircraft and Missile Boats. The Appendix also contains the Order of Battle 
of Israel, Egypt and Syria. The reinforcement received both by Egypt and 
Syria from their Arab Allies; for instances, Iraq sent 3 Aircraft squadrons, 
Two Armoured Divisions and a Special Forces Brigade to the help of Syria 
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between 8 and 11 October and Arab Allies of Egypt also sent help. The book 
gives a blow by blow account of the war Israel had to fight on two fronts. As 
against the detailed preparations made by Egypt and Syria for 6 October the 
Israeli Army were more less caught with their washing hanging out on their 
Bar Lev Line. Inspite of this initial handicap by the time the war ended, Israel 
claimed the laurels and once again proved its superior Generalship and the 
guts, grit and initiative of her leaders at all levels. 

The War once again emphasised the perennial requirement of balance. 
We see clearly illustrated the centralised Arab Command and Control Sys- 
tem, pitted against a decentralised Israeli structure. The latter approach was 
able to capitalise on and respond to, fleeting opportunities emerging peri- 
odically from a very fluid Battle-Field situation. The war would have been the 
Arabs had they made use of the initial advantage of surprise and shown more 
resilience and determination to act at lower levels. 

The authors coverage is complete, to include operations on land, sea and 
air. Yom Kipper War as a military paradigm should inevitably be the subject 
of intensive study; specially for us in the Indian Defence Serwices. 

, -Brig Y P Dev (Retd) 

Saudi Arabia, The West and the Security of the Guif 
BY MAZHER A HAMEED 

Published by Croom Helm Ltd., Provident House , Burrell Row , Beckenham , 
Kent, BRB L4T, 1986, Pages 189 ; Price £25.00 



The Book was published in 1986, when the Iran-Iraq war was at its 
height. The author at the time of writing was Executive Director of the Mid- 
dle East Assesment Group (MEAG) which is an independent public policy 
research organisation. 

The Book is written purely from the point of view of the interests of the 
U.S. A., though interests of other Western countries are also mentioned in 
this context. Threats and dangers in the region are perceived from internal 
political, religious and economic conflicts and of course from the USSR 
which is always waiting on the side lines. The author visualises that once the 
USSR is free of its involvement in Afghanistan it would be able to pay more 
attention to its interests in the Middle East. However, in this Book he has not 
visualised the current political scene in the USSR or the unpleasant experien- 
ces gained by the Russian troops in getting involved directly in the internal 
guerrilla type of warfare in Afghanistan. 

Typical of American political writers, India is not mentioned at all except 
for a statement that the Indian Navy has the largest force in the Indian Ocean 
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- but then the forces in the Indian Ocean are "external" to the Gulf (P. 58), 

The economic interests of the USA are basically those of Oil. The col- 
lapse of oil prices means revival of oil consumption in the industrial world 
and consequently decline of oil production in high cost producing areas (P. 
*kll) and so USA will be importing from Persian Gulf, as it will be cheaper to 
get oil from that area. Hence USA’s dominating interest in Iran-lraq conflict. 

Financially the US policy has always favoured use of the dollar in inter- 
national finance. The Middle East region uses the dollar as its principal 
means of exchange in petroleum and other commerce and so the USA will 
do its utmost to keep the region as a dollar area (P. XVI). 


In the political sphere the author discusses the numerous regional rival- 
ries among the countries in the Middle East. Rivalries based on availability 
and location of oil resources, religion and tribalism. Religion is seen as a 
major reason for conflict based on historical compulsions and a regression to 
religious fundamentalism rather than a progressive enlightened tolerance. 
Thus the Iran-lraq conflict is seen as basically a conflict between the Shia’s 
(Iran) and the Sunni’s (Iraq). But the numerous other complexities of 
religious cum tribal ethnic origins which exist in the various middle east 
countries are described in commendable detail. 

The Arab Gulf countries have made some headway in planning their own 
collective self defence. They have formed the Gulf Cooperation Council 
(GCC) which alliance consists of Bahrain, Kuwait, Oman, Qatar, Saudi 
Arabia and UAE (P. XVII), but not yet the important Arab country Iraq 
which was fully occupied with the Iran-lraq war. Incidentally it is these 
countries which supply the oil that makes the sustained combat power of 
NATO viable. These countries are considered by the West as "moderates”, 
they are opposed in principle to the use of violence to effect change. They are 
treated as a reliable block against the Soviet Union and Iran (only Kuwait has 
long established diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union though Oman 
and U.A.E. opened formal relations in late 1985). Detailed tables and 
analysis of their combat forces are given in Chapter V. In fact the author has 
- in this chapter dwelt on the quality of the defence forces including the 
psychological aspects of the troops, command and control structure, 
problems of loyalty to tribal chiefs rather than to the country’s leadership, 
very well. He also dwells in some detail on the problems to the countries of 
expatriate workers who in 1985/86 outnumbered the native population in 
Kuwait, Qatar and the UAE. These workers comprised 50% of the five key 
economic sectors in Saudi Arabia namely construction, electricity, finance, 
manufacturing and trade (P. 48). 
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The author sees as the principal threat in the region, in terms of USA in- 
terests, the Iran-Syria combine. Particularly as Iran (at the time of writing) 
believes in organising International terrorism. 


The author, therefore, makes out a strong case for supporting Saudi 
Arabia in every possible way due to its political stability, oil resources and the, 
importance of Mecca in the Islamic World (P. 23-27). And for the USA to in- 
crease its support to Iraq as another predominant Arabic country. (The end 
of the Iran-Iraq conflict should therefore usher in an increase in US support 
to Iraq which would conflict with USSRs interests). 


The book is useful for research scholars and for Government officials 
manning the Middle East Desks in the External Affairs and Economic Mini- 
stries and for public and private enterprises who have commerical interests in 
the region. 


-Maj Gen R L Chopra PVSM 


The Falkland war was fought in 1982 by the Royal Navy far away from 
home port in the southern part of the Southern Hemisphere. The book 
records all events faithfully after a thorough research by the author for five 

years C' V c -C ' y J v ■ : sCv! 'i V ; V : 7 ■ ■ ■ . . : 


The operations were planned in short time but due to the experience in 
crisis management system developed in the Navy Department over the years, 
the ships with varying state and from different areas were pulled out and 
deployed. The ships which were decommissioned recently were commis- 
sioned and those due for long refit were given short repairs and put to sea. 
Naval officers and civilians surveyed, requisitioned and converted merchant 
ships and co-ordinated ad-hoc trials to prove tactical and technical improve- 
ments and advise on their front line use. The manner in which the dockyards 
responded is a tribute. 


1987, 


The Royal Navy and the Falklands War. 

BY DAVID BROWN 

Pub. By Leo Cooper, 10 Upper Grosvenor Street, London W1X 9PA(UK) 
Pages 384, Price not mentioned. 


The ships deployed were put through the tactical and other training by 
work up by the training staff when the ships were on passage to Ascension Is- 
land in the Atlantic and in some cases when the ships were proceeding to the 
operational area. 


Indeed never before such a distant operation has been controlled and 
followed in "REAL TIME". This was possible due to the availability of satel- 



Efforts put m the terms of air launch from the carrier of Naval and RAF 
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lite communication, morse transmission and signal distribution. Admiral 
Field House and his staff were in firm control of overall campaign with its 
many interwoven and independent components under the general direction 
of the Chief of Staff who was responsible to the War Cabinet through the 
Chief of the Defence Staff. 

The ability to improvise has been clearly reflected when the repair of 
ships damaged in action or otherwise were carried out at sea by ships' staff 
assisted by the Repair ship. Some of the lessons learnt during the operations 
helped them to find the answer and that was put into effect in the true 
maritime tradition of the Royal Navy. 


The naval ships were used very effectively for their designed role and 
continously moved to accomplish variety of tasks in the time available. 


The task for Argentina was made easier particularly for their Airforce 
due to availability of VYCA 2 Radar in Port Stanley. The ships of the Royal 
Navy could be found around the island. The task of locating by air strikes 
from the main island in high low level approach over the land mass was most 
effective and took heavy toll of the ships of the Royal Navy. This would have 
been heavier if all the bombs which hit the ships had exploded. The Royal 
Navy’s deficiency in not having low level either air borne or ship early warn- 
ing radar system was glaring. 


Ascension Island in the Atlantic was used as an advance base for fuelling 
of aircraft and ships. Storing of ships with war time stores and essential 
repairs were undertaken by make-shift arrangements. This island was also 
used as Air Base for reconnaissance. As large number of civilians were in- 
volved the ’Active Service” status was granted to the crews of merchant ships, 
NAAFI, laundry men and media correspondents on board. This war was uni- 
que in the sense that ships remained at sea continuously and were kept in 
high operational state by very effective replenishment from ships of the Royal 
Navy under Blue Ensign and requisitioned merchant ships. The replenish- 
ment of stores and personnel was also done by air dropping in the designated 
sea areas. As task groups and units were spread over large sea areas, the 
replenishment tasks were complicated. In addition special efforts were re- 
quired to keep the invasion forces fully supplied by men and material at dif- 
ferent points to fight the land battle. 

The book brings out very lucidly the contributions of the Carrier Group 
in achieving air superiority in the operational zone and maintained the same 
throughout the operational period of eight weeks. It also records saga of en- 
durance and bravery of men manning the ships. 
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Harriers has been the highlight of the operation. Royal Air-force contribu- 
tion in carrying out the bombardment of Port Stanley from the United 
Kingdom supported by mid air fuelling with turn round time of 24 hours is 
indeed praise worthy. 

The multiplicity of authorities was a big drawback in the operations, as 
much effort was wasted resulting in self injury. The inability of the Royal 
Navy to locate and destroy V.Y.CA II radar set at Port Stanley area was a 
serious drawback. 

Land operations have been covered briefly and it gives the impression 
that the land operations were carried out in rather a slow motion. 


Press played an important role in keeping the public informed. Even 
though sometimes the Press Releases resulted in additional casualties to own 
forces, the authorities did not impose stricter censorship, relying on their self 
imposed discipline.The book does not clearly reveal the process of formulat- 
ing the operational plans nor it spells out command control system and com- 
munications net work. Any naval officer would do yeoman service by carrying 
out a study in depth and analysing the system followed during the operations. 

The deployment of the submarines in support of the entire operations 
has been kept a secret. The inability of the Argentinian Navy to plan any role 
whatsoever except to lose their battle ship is a tribute to the submarines. 

This book should be read by serving naval and airforce officers. If it is 
read by media personnel, it would help them understanding and projecting 
correct picture about naval operations. 

This book should find a place in all the naval and airforce libraries. 


-Captain CM Vyas N.M Indian Navy (Retd) 


The book recounts the experiences of the author during his service with 
Belgian Volunteer Force deployed on the German Eastern Front between 
the period Oct 41 to the end of the second World War - May 1945. 

A word about the author - Born 15 Jun 1906, Degrelle has been a prolific 
writer from the age of fifteen. He joined politics in his youth. In 1929 at the 
age of twenty three, he took up editorship of a paper Le Siecle (The Twen- 


CAMPAIGN IN RUSSIA -The Waffen SS on the Eastern Front 
BY LEON DEGRELLE 

Published by Institute for Historical Review, PO Box 1306 Torrance, California 
90505, 1985. Pages 353 $17.95 




tieth Century) and in 1930 he was appointed director of Les Editions Rex, a 
publishing house closely affiliated with the Catholic youth movement in Bel- 
gium, a paper he finally bought out in 1931. 


Degrelle was arrested at the outbreak of the Second World War. 
Released by the Germans, Degrelle volunteered to raise a Wallons battalion 
so as "to ensure a place of honour for French speaking Belgians in Hitler's 
new Europe". He started his service as a private in the volunteer force and 
rose to be Divisional Commander by the last stages of war. He reportedly, 
was wounded seven times. "A veteran of a hundred desperate hand-to-hand 
combats, holder of Knight Cross with oak leaves, he is the most highly 
decorated foreign volunteer." 


The book deals with Military operations of Wallon Voluntary Battalion 
commencing from the time the German offensive for the Ukraine was under- 
way. The German advance was slowing down as neither Moscow had been 
taken nor Leningrad had fallen and the situation on the Rostov front was un- 
clear. The Wallons crossed River Dnieper but advance towards 
Dniepropetrovsk (which was further 200 km East and where Germen spear- 
head had reached) was heavily interfered with by the local partisans resis- 
tance* who skillfully used the cover provided by massive forests. The battalion 
was ordered to deploy astride river Donets and keep the corridor free of 
enemy interference. Throughout the winter of 1941-42 when the German ad- 
vance was halted, the Russian partisans kept up lively skirmishes along the 
parameter held by German Forces. Russians launched an offensive in the 
Donets sector and by Feb 42 had advanced within a few kilometers of 
Dnieper. The Germans managed to check the advance but Russian pocket 
remained, which had to be cleared by ground assaults in which the Wallons 
participated. Good accounts of company sized actions lucidly bring out the 
battle against the elements and a physically robust enemy. 


In May 1942, this force was thrown into the German offensive aimed 
northwards to Kharkov. The troops suffered great physical discomfort be- 
cause of high temperatures. Upto 55 C, and sickness brought about by un- 
hygenic conditions and undisposed casualties of men and animals. The rains 
turned the terrain into a bog and mire. 


In June 42, a southward thrust towards the Caucasus was launched with 
the aim of capturing the Black Sea port of Tuapse. The Wallonians after brief 
respite were again pressed into service from Jul 42. The offensive progressed 
well crossing Kuban river. However, having lured the German forces, the 
Russians who had disappeared in the jungle, cut back and reappeared at the 
rear of the Germans. It was now mid Aug 42. The German forces fell back 
but the Wallons held their advanced position at Tyreyakov. 
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In Oct 42 Caucasian offensive was resumed. The advance was bitterly 
opposed by Russians using the virgin Caucasian forests. The offensive was 
blunted at the last hill barrier and a wild tempest setting in thereafter 
rendered continuing of the offensive out of question. The troops dug in 10 
km short of their final objective. 

The force was relieved in Dec 42 to go back for rest and recuperation. 

In Nov 43, Assault Brigade Wallonia, was inducted in the Eastern 
Theater at Dnieper. The Russian resistance had stiffened and now they were 
taking the offensive. The book records accounts of numerous attacks and 
counter-attacks to regain tactical advantage and Herculian efforts at keeping 
the defensive parameters from being infiltrated and resolute rear guard ac- 
tions to permit the withdrawing German forces to escape the ever chocking 
Russian pincer. The Wallonians are repeatedly given the difficult task of ac- 
ting as rear parties, a task they perform with remarkable success, despite 
overwhelming odds of terrain, temperatures and enemy assaults. 

The force was reorganised as SS Wallonia Division. The Russian Sum- 
mer offensive of 44 was rolling towards Berlin Ukraine had fallen, the offen- 
sive had swept through Minsk, reached the frontiers of Lithuania and Prussia 
and seized half of Poland and was nearing Warsaw. Estonian sector was also 
threatened by a subsequent Russian thrust. Now commences an account of 
repeated reverses along the Estonian front where Assault Division Walonia 
was deployed - through confusion of a fast crumbling front the Wallonians 
retain some semblence of order and through repeated acts of personnel 
bravery attempt to hold a disintegrating front. The end comes in May 44. 

General Degrelle manages to escape, a day before the surrender of Ger- 
man Army become effective, to Spain via Denmark and Norway where he 
ends his journey surviving the crash landing of his aircraft. 

The book makes an interesting reading, and is of help as additional 
material for the study of military operations on the Russian front. 

Absence of maps is a major handicap in following the narration. 

Degrelle writes with a powerful pen and a fertile imagination but anti 
communist passions seem to colour his account. The author seems to have 
enjoyed a charmed life throughout the four years of fighting; not only he sur- 
vived the extremes of Russian winter on the open steppes in clothing unsuited 
to extreme cold climate but countless hand to hand skirmishes, assaults 
a gains t resolute enemy, straffing, shelling, snipping, and so on. An invincible 
and indomitable soul who never gave up or quit the battle, be it broken ribs 
and lacerated abdomen, fractured foot or raging fever of 40°C, never failing 
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even when attacking well entrenched enemy with a handful of his comrades 
in tow! ; 


Sli I Gen. Surinder Nath AVSM VSM 


A History of British Cavalry - Vol 4 1899-1913 

BY MARQUESS OF ANGLESEY 

Published by Leo Cooper Book in Association with Seeker and Warburg Ltd., 
54 Poland Street, London WTV 3 DF (UK) 2986, Pages 565, Price £35.00 


The book is the penultimate volume of a five volume history of British 
Cavalry and deals with the vast employment of cavalry in the Boer Campaign. 
The Campaign itself had two clear phases, the regular battles in the first half 
and guerrilla type of warfare waged by the more resilient Boer leaders in the 
later half. Though both these periods the Regular British Cavalry as well as 
the irregular units raised or contributed specifically for this war, were exten- 
sively used, and in some cases abused. Through a railway line was available in 
the area, the motor transport had not come into use for troop or stores 
movements. Therefore the number of horses, mules and pack oxen 
employed, were enormous. Very pointedly, attention is drawn to the frightful 
wastages of these animals due to sustained nature of rigorous operation, no 
rest for the animals and lack of forage. For a generation attuned to motor 
vehicles, the feel of this type of carnage is pretty revealing. 


The narrative is factual and authentic and is not concerned with the 
general conduct of the war: it limits itself to operations of the mounted arms. 
It is amusing to go through the controversy about the mounted infantry 
operations vis-a-vis the effectiveness of Regular Cavalry. Although the form 
of locomotion of mounted infantry and Cavalry have changed, there is no let 
up in this controversy even today. The more changes that are brought the 
more the army remains the same. 


A graphic and detailed account of the British Cavalry at the start of the 
20th century and upto World War I. The war saw French, Kitchener and 
Haig emerging as energetic Commanders but more importantly focuses on a 
relatively unknown Inspector General, Major General Truman as the most 
important man responsible for successful conclusion of the campaign. His 
imagination and untiring effort to provide the required horses and mules is 
rated as the most important single factor responsible for the British winning 
this war. 


A readable piece of Cavalry literature, though a bit voluminous. 


-Lt Gen. S.P.M. Tripathi AVSM 
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A Nation in Retreat? Britain’s Defence Commitments 
BY CHRISTOPHER COKER 

Published by Brassey’s Defence Publishers Ltd., Maxwell House, 74 Worship 
Street, London EC2A2EN, 1986, Pages 154, Price $ 19.50. 

The Book pertains essentially to Britain’s Defence Commitment, covers 
I 154 pages and has been written by Christopher Coker, Professor of London 

School of Economics. 

The Book represents a distillation of some of the views Christopher 
developed over some half a decade about British defence policy which has 
been observed by the Author at much closer hand than events might other- 
wise have allowed. 

Writing of the 1962 Defence White Paper, the Economist observed that 
the psychology of declining power is not to choose but to wait upon events. 
Christopher opines that Britain is not longer in a position to do so. He paints 
a black picture of British Defence policy since 1945. Successive governments 
have failed to face upto the realities of managing defence of modern Britain 
and its place in the world. Instead, confronted with a multiplicity of defence 
roles to perform and inadequate resources, government have reacted in a 
piecmeal fashion - instituting cuts which have stretched Britain’s forces to a 
breaking point, followed by a major retrenchment in strategic responsibilities 
followed by another bout of cuts - a debilitating process which has left the 
country and NATO - weaker and if this goes on, there will be a crisis. 

It i s in this context that Coker examines the defence options currently 
being debated amongst the major political parties. It is the first study of 
British political parties attitudes towards NATO, as well as the first to focus 
on exclusively political, rather than military or financial, credibility of alterna- 
tive defence policies. An important feature of the Book is the attention given 
to the obligations entailed in the membership of an alliance, obligations 
which tend to be overlooked all too often. 

The author makes no attempt lo persuade the readers that the policies of 
our party are to be preferred to those of the other. The Book has been writ- 
ten with pro-NATO perspective and would be useful to MPs of British parlia- 
ment and in that context to the scholars of International politics. 

~Maj Gen. K.L. Kochar PVSM 
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The Indian Ocean: Perspectives on Strategic Arena 
BY WILLIAM L DOWDY AND RUSSELL B. TROOD 

Published by Durham , Duke University Press, 1985, Pages 613, Price US $ 
55. 00 ( Cloth ) 19. 95 (paper) 

Since the early 1970s the Indian Ocean which was once known as British 
lake has turned into a cockpit of super power rivalry. Both the USA and the 
Soviet Union have vital strategic interests in the Indian Ocean region, which 
was clearly indicated by the presence of more than 100 warships including 
aircraft carriers and nuclear armed submarines throughout the 1980s. The 
Soviet military intervention in Afghanistan, the fall of the Shah of Iran and 
subsequent Iran-Iraq War have further enhanced the strategic importance of 
the region to the superpowers. The raising of the US Rapid Deployment 
Force followed by the establishment of US Central Command in the region 
to plan and conduct military operations in support of its allies and friends and 
to protect its own vital interest confirm the US concerns in the Arena. After 
the fall of the Shah of Iran, a greater strategic understanding with Pakistan 
was a natural follow on of this concern. 

"Indian Ocean: Perspectives on a Strategic Arena" edited by William 
Dowdy and Russell B. Trood is the outcome of a conference on the Indian 
ocean held in Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada on 12-14 October, 1982. The 
Conference was sponsored by Dalhousie University's Centre for foreign 
policy studies in collaboration with the Western Australian Institute of Tech- 
nology. Participants included scholars and Government officials, with profes- 
sional interests in the Indian Ocean region from Canada, the United States, 
Western Europe, and several Indian Ocean states. The contributors to the 
articles include RK Ramzani, Colin Legum, Mohammed Ayoob, Ashok 
Kapoor, Raju Thomas and Tareq Ismael. 

The articles in the book discuss the strategic perspectives on a sub- 
jectwise and regional basis. To begin with, there are important subjects like 
ideologies, economics and strategic interdependence, superpower global con- 
dominium, naval developments and arms limitations prospects. Sub-regional 
issues of strategic importance are covered separately for persian Gulf, the 
Red Sea, East Africa, South Asia, and South-East Asia. The final chapters 
deal with the interests of external powers which include, the USA, Soviet 
Union, Western Europe, Japan and China. 

In its concluding article on trends and prospects of Security in the Indian 
Ocean Arena, the author does not indicate any optimism about the region 
achieving the status of a "zone of peace" without first bringing about im- 
proved bilateral relations between the two superpowers. To quote from the 
book: 
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'This leads to a rather dismai conclusion. If it is true that a salient fea- 
ture of Indian Ocean Security is to be found in the structural relationship ex- 
isting between indigenous concerns and external presences, and if it is also 
accepted that the super-powers have a Janus-like quality, being both part of 
the solution and part of problem, then it is unlikely that this structural 
problem can be overcome while the superpower relationship remains tense 
and strained." 

This book is a useful addition to the growing literature on one of the 
most important strategic regions of the world and of vital security concerns to 
the super-powers as well as to the littoral states. The articles in the book 
cover the entire field of political, social, strategic, and economic issues which 
affect the security prospectives of the region and will be of value to the Indian 
students and others interested in this important strategic area for India's 
Security, 

--NBS 
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